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An Appreciation and an Exhortation 


Our recent Ten Weeks for Ten Cents proposition resulted in a little bit the 
best piece of co-operation between The Christian Century and its friends that 
we have ever known, Several thousand new readers are receiving the paper 
during these weeks on account of the splendid team-work by publishers and 
regular readers. 

It is this kind of team-work upon which the success of the Forward Move- 
ment of Disciples of Christ depends. 

There is a well-known conviction among publishers of religious newspapers 
that people of provincial interests, narrow outlook and sectarian prejudices are 
much more likely to “hustle” for their paper than are the people of broader in- 
telligence and non-sectarian sympathies. There is much to justify that opinion. 

It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, if an occasional religious journal 
deliberately adopts an editorial policy that appeals to the prejudices, ignorance 
and sectarian feelings of these readers in order to capitalize their zeal in build- 
ing up the subscription list. 

The Christian Century has staked its all on the faith that a sincere and earnest 
interpretation of the best thought of the best thinking portion of our brother- 
hood would command precisely the same kind of sealous and enthusiastic back- 
ing that is given those newspapers whose policy is determined by the desire 
to catch and hold those whose prejudices may be capitalized. 

And we have not been disappointed! 

In the three years of its present management the friends of the paper 
have grown not only in number but in zeal. Most of our new subscriptions 
are obtained by present subscribers. Pastors and church workers in all the 
states put forth earnest effort to introduce the paper into the homes of their 
churches, 

Our readers are our best agents! 

There is a rapidly increasing company of big-minded laymen—business 
men—who see plainly that the future effectiveness of the Disciples as a 
religious force depends upon the success of the Forward Movement now taking 
shape among us. Many of these business men are active and practical in their 
work for The Christian Century. 

hese men “hustle” for subscriptions! 

\ great number of them took the time and trouble to make out lists of 
names for our Ten Weeks for Ten Cents offer and sent their checks for from 
$5 to $15. 

We appreciate this kind of co-operation. It sustains and justifies our 
faith. 

To all our present readers, men and women, ministers and laymen, wiic 
feel that The Christian Century stands for those Christian ideals that are 
essential to progress and efficiency and who have been unselfish and courageous 
enough to “boost” and “hustle” for the paper we say, “Thank you, and ma: 
God bless you!” 

{nd now we wish to call your attention to the special offer for new sub- 
scriptions now being made. It will be found on page 20. It gives you an 
especially strong talking point just now in asking your friends to subscribe. 
lhe remaining months of this year free! 

We know you will use your personal influence to securesa regular sub- 
cription from each of those whose names you paid for for ten weeks. We will 
reinforce your talk or letters to them by a communication of our own. 

Do not let one name on your list be overlooked! 

And besides, let every present reader begin right now to enlist his friends 
on the basis of the offer on page 20. One of the greatest preachers in the 
brotherhood wrote us bluntly two weeks ago that he didn’t care much for out 
Ten Cent offer, but wanted to get a fine list of outright subscribers for us. All 
right! Every man to his taste! 

\ great year is before us. All are agreed that the editors are giving us 
the best paper ever published among the Disciples. We, the publishers, are 
determined to push it with renewed vigor. , 

But whatever degree of success we shall attain depends, finally, upon the 


co-operation and zeal—in the most practical way—of our present readers. 
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The Place of Religion in Modern Life 


world comes to its own. 
Is this the fair and practical view to take of the matter? Is this 


When Charles Darwin made his journey around the world in 
search of biological facts, he was profoundly interested to find some 
form of religion among all the tribes he visited. Herbert Spencer’s 
social studies gave formal and scientific demonstration of the prac- 
tical universality of religion among the races of mankind. And 
while it is impossible to claim, as some theological writers have 
done, that there are no national groups without religion, yet these 
worshipless communities are so rare as to excite comment. 

In every land one meets the symbols of the devout life—churches, 
cathedrals, mosques, temples, synagogues, shrines, altars, totems, 
fetishes, sacred books, relies and the like. And though not all of 
these are proofs of an intelligent faith, they make clear the fact 
that God has not left himself without witness, however crude and 
imperfect, in any region of the world. 

One hardly needs reminder of the outstanding place religion had 
in antiquity. Among the Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians and 
Hebrews it was the determining element in public and private life. 
The power of the priesthood was well-nigh supreme. Religion con- 
trolled the policies of states and the conduct of rulers. 

Yet it must be remembered that the religion of the time had rather 
a ceremonial than a moral sanction. The gods were not necessarily 
Nor did they demand ethical qual- 


ood because they were supreme. 


ities in their worshipers. 

In the Roman empire the conditions were much the same. The 
emperor was the supreme pontif, the pontifer maximus. The flamens 
and vestals were the most revered of the people. All functions of 
the state were regulated in accordance with the omens which pur- 
ported to come from the gods. Yet the strictures of Rome’s own 
poets and satirists on “that hard pagan world” are the sufficient 
commentary as to the value of such a religion. 

+ * * 

With the coming of Christianity a new motive entered the relig- 
ions of the world, a But the 
church had always to confront the danger of the older employment 
of religion as a sanction for temporal power. If the state was not 
the church as in the past, it often was compelled to submit to the 
church which thus lost something of its larger value. The greatest 
prophets of the Christian faith were suppressed by the church 


motive which has never been lost. 


invoking the aid of the secular arm. 

Today the outward authority of religion is gone. The old gods are 
dead. And there are voices that ask in a certain tone of despair, “Is 
God also dead?” For it is beyond dispute that much that was once 
regarded as established past all questioning has been quietly com- 
mitted to the twilight of oblivion where the dead gods wait. Is relig- 
ion the loser 

A new knowledge has come to humanity which has opened the 
And the men who know most about 


or the gainer by this process ofchange? 


secrets of nature and history. 
the universe, the ages gone and the religious experiences of the race 
are very humble in the presence of the volumes of facts now unrolled 
to them. An ignorant age can safely venture to be dogmatic, and 
some of the past generations of religious teachers have assumed 
the air of finality. Today men are more hesitant in the face of the 
great religious forees. The twentieth century is very impatient of 
the certainty which the fourth century felt on matters pertaining 
to the great mysteries of being. 

What, then, has the modern world to say about religion? There 
are Many voices in response. Which of them is the most convincing? 
* * * 

There are those who frankly affirm that religion is a superstition 
and an incumbrance. Their attitude is a reaction from the credulity 
of an earlier generation. And one must confess that they have some 
warrant for their dissent from the dogmatism in which Christianity 
encased itself. Voltaire was the logical protestant against the 
autocracy of the church in France. Robert Ingersoll was the legiti- 
mate child of the popular interpretation of the Westminster Confes- 
sion. The infidel propaganda among the Bohemians in this city is 
the logical fruitage of the state church in the old world. To such 
men religion is a relic of a barbarous, selfish, and narrow-minded 
age. It declines with the growth of light. It will disappear as the 


the proper attitude for a man of awareness and insight? 

A second group holds religion to be a convenience, and therefore 
worth while, though not a necessity. They have no ill-will toward 
it, though they do not deem it important. 
valuable inheritance, which ought not to be wholly neglected. It is 
Women, for 


It is a more or less 


well that children should have some religious ideas. 
the most part, find it a comfort. It is desirable to have some relig- 
ious sanctions on which to fall back in the great crises of experi- 
ence, such as birth, marriage and death. Thus religion, though not 
indispensable, is worth while, and should receive a certain meed of 
attention. It is a convenience, like public parks, holidays, telephones 
and almanacs. 

Is this the true assessment of the religious life? Is it fair to 
human history to make this affirmation? Does this satisfy the facts 
of personal life? Yet is it not the attitude which large numbers 
of our fellow-men hold? And if so, are they prepared to justify it 
as reasonable or just? 

Still another opinion is voiced by many in our age to this effect: 
Religion is an accomplishment, and therefore to be esteemed as an 
interesting and artistic flowering-forth of the moral life. It is one 
of the many beautiful and worthful ways in which the life of man 
may expand into new values. It is a means of pleasure, just as 
any art brings enjoyment. The artistic values of religion, both in 
its formal expressions through music and the arts, and in its sub- 
jective satisfactions as the response to an excellent ideal, give it 
value in experience. Moreover, it is an aid to refinement of manners 
and a certain social comradeship, like all the arts. It.is not a 
necessity, any more than painting, sculpture, beautiful architecture 
or music. But, like them, it is a significant factor in the attain- 
ment of a more refined and artistic life. 

> * * 

But none of these varieties of opinion represent the deepest and 
most thorough-going efforts to put the right value on the religious 
life. To a much larger group religion is the great necessity. They 
know that to live at all and keep their sanity, they must hold to 
a universe of order and purpose, and that religion—the Christian 
religion—gives the only satisfying assurance of such a moral order. 

They know that they must believe in God, a God who is real 
and personal. They are willing to confess that they know but 
little of personality, even in their own experiences, but less than 
personal God cannot be to satisfy their need. And they know that 
in religion—the Christian religion—they have the assurance past 
all doubting that One man at least has known the Father as per- 
sonal and intimate. And where Jesus has affirmed, they feel that 
they may be sure. 

3ut more than this, they find that the moral institutions demand 
for their satisfaction a worthful and serious purpose in life as the 
only object that makes existence significant or even tolerable. And 
such a purpose and ideal they find alone in companionship with 
God and the realization of his program as made clear in the life 
and words of the Man of Nazareth. 

And once more, such spirits crave belief in an expanding experi- 
ence of personal and collective being, as the basis and beginning of 
the experience of eternal life. 

Which of these attitudes toward religion comes nearest to the 
satisfaction of the great needs of the soul? Which throws most 
light on the problem of existence? Which gives the noblest motive 
for action? Which yields the greatest joy in the day’s work? And 
which provides the means for permanent satisfaction in the growth 
of self and of the world? 

The answer must be personal and individual. 
But it is a satisfaction to believe that the trend 
light of all the new knowledge, and in 
is toward the constructive and 
nobler 


No man can answer 


for his brother. 
of modern thought, in the 
the face of all the new criticism, 
world-embracing view which the Christian church in its 
thinkers and confessors is today reaching. And of such a view the 
life of Jesus is the sanction and the supreme example. 
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Social Survey 


The Passing of Two Noted Europeans 
Storms of famine, and revolt, and strikes, and even of war have 


swept over the continent of Europe continually for several months, 

















breaking forth in one country and then another in furious violence. 
Such social and political gales are frequent in Russia, but anarchistic 
lightning has not recently been so fateful as that which startled 
the world on Sept. 14 in the assassination of Premier Peter Stolypin. 
The premier was in attendance at a royal opera at Kief, Russia, 
government adherents in recent elec- 
Dmitry Bogroff, a spy employed 


given in honor of successful 


tions in the western zemstvos. 
by the police, and secretly a terrorist, approached Stolypin from 
the rear, and in sight of the entire house fired two shots, one of 
which fatally wounded the premier who died four days later. The 
murderer was instantly seized. Peter Stolypin, when a young man, 
democratic views he was 


Either his earlier 


was beloved of the people. Because of 
looked upon as a champion of the oppressed. 
attitude was a mask, or fortune turned his head, for he grew con- 
servative, and after his appointment to premiership in 1906 he 
ruled with an iron hand, crushing liberal and terrorist alike. For 
this seeming traitorous, bad faith he won cordial hatred of all lib- 
erals and reformers, and his assassination came after many unsuc- 
cessful attempts.——-Sir Robert Hart, director general of customs 
in China for seven years, and inspector general since 1863, died at 
Sir Rob- 


his home in England, Sept. 20, at the age of seventy-six. 


ert created the Chinese customs service and a comprehensive tariff, 


and engineered almost every Chinese foreign treaty made prior to 


1008, the vear of his retirement. 


National Congress of Governors 

Fewer than two-thirds of the state governors were present at the 
annual conference recently closed at Spring Lake, N. Y., yet the 
sessions were of great interest and should prove of lasting benefit. 
These 
more or less than gatherings of state executives for the discussion of 


gatherings are shorn of political significance, being nothing 


interests and to “get together” on plans for the solution 


Woman’s suffrage, world peace, and taxation 


common 


of national problems, 


are subjects which brought out considerable discussion; but the 


initiative, referendum, and recall, and recent rate decisions of the 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals touched off a thrilling series 
of rhetorical fireworks. The recall proved the liveliest topic. It was 
declared that the initiative and referendum are not all they are 
pictured when put to actual test, and Gov. E. L. Norris, of Montana, 
improvement: “In 


made the following suggestion for their many 


states the voters have in large measure lost confidence in the effi- 


vis'ative assemblies, and the initiative and referendum 


methods of legislation have been invoked as a means to procure 


and to veto legislation 


At best, how- 


laws that the legislature would not act on 
that in the 


initiating legislation by and referring laws to the people are 


public mind was not wise or beneficial. 


ever 
As a companion to and supplement 
should be 


right to present bills for the considera- 


cumbersome and not easy to use. 
methods, the power of the executive strength- 


of these 
ened by giving to him the 
legis'ative assembly. If the bills were not passed in 


s presented he should have the right to submit 


tion of the 


form substantially 


those bills direct to the voters at the next general election for their 
approval or rejection.” The decision of Judge Sanborn, of the 
United States Cireuit Court, in which he overruled the Minnesota 
rate law, received an avalanche of disapproval. The point of that 
decision is “that the state’s intrastate rate law was unconstitutional 
because it could not be enforced without interfering in its operation 
with the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” Every 
governor present, of whatsoever political persuasion, agreed that 
this decision was highly inimical to the rights of the states. Said 


Governor Hadley, of Missouri: “The denial of the right of the sev- 


eral states to regulate the rates of transportation in intrastate 


traffic will, as an inevitable and logical result, result in the denial 
of the right of the states to regulate or supervise the conduct of 
business intrastate in its character, if thereby the conduct of that 
business in interstate commerce is directly affected or burdened.” 
Gev. Hoke Smith, of Georgia declared that, “If 


the decision of Judge Sanborn becomes the law of this country, 


now senator-elect 


then the twilight zone will so broaden that we will never see day- 
By a 
unanimous decision of the congress a committee of three was ap- 


light again in the region of passenger and freight rates.” 
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pointed to wait upon the United States Supreme Court, to which 
the question has been appealed, and urge the reversal of Judge San- 
born’s ruling. This action is without precedent and its result is 
anxiously anticipated. All of which discussion must be taken with 
several grains of salt, as governors are notably politicians. They 
have been known to oppose—and to approve—national legislation 
which interfered with, or aided, their own private political ambi- 
tions. 


Training for Athletic Instruction 

Characterized by many noted educators East and West as one 
of the most progressive universities in the land, the University of 
Wisconsin has again substantiated this opinion by the introduction of 
This action is the 
more surprising because of the well-known conservative policy with 
which this university has been guided for several years in its atti- 
tude toward athletics. It was not the purpose of faculty or regents 
merely to give such an impetus to athletics as to restore to the 
University of Wisconsin its former prestige in intercollegiate con- 
tests, though the action has been construed in that way. 
course is intended to provide men and women “to meet the demand 
for teachers of physical education, directors of play-grounds and 
instructors in educational athletics and play of university caliber 
and training.” “This department,” declares a university bulletin, 
“has instituted a comprehensive group of professional courses in the 
These, with related and 
prerequired courses in the departments of medicine and education 
and the foundation courses in the various other departments of the 
College of Letters and Science, offer full opportunity for cormptete 
preparation for professional service in public elementary, high and 


an athletic course with credit toward a degree. 


The new 


” 


theory and practice of physical education. 


normal schools, preparatory schools and colleges, clubs, social wel- 
fare institutions, play-grounds, municipal retreation systems, ete.” 
Students in the College of Letters and Science may e’ect their 
“major” to the extent of forty credits in the college of physical 
education, or “minor” with a minimum of ten credits. The required 
work for the department includes both theory and practical work, 
participation in various contests, and three years of training in 
leading of squads and management of athletic contests. This course 
is the ‘response to what is believed to be a real need. 
athletic trainers now are men of little mental or moral training, 


Too many 


often inferior, in these respects, to the men whom they are to lead 
and teach in athletics. It must be admitted that 
are simply men who have mastered a list of acrobatic or athletic 
feats, and who are otherwise unfit to fill the positions of responsi- 
The adoption of adequate training for this. ree- 
How 


many of them 


bility they occupy. 
ognized branch of university life is to be warmly commended. 


it will sueceed in actual practice remains to be proved. 


Defeat of Canadian Reciprocity 

After urging the United States to agree on a treaty of reciprocity 
for forty years, Canada repudiated the principle, on Sept. 21, in 
the general elections by returning a Conservative majority to the par- 
liament. Reciprocity was the main issue. Premier Laurier hoped to 


cap his career with the passage of this measure which, until recently, 


appeared to be sincerely desired by Canadians. The landslide for 
conservatism shows reversal of public sentiment, and Mr. Laurier 
will retire. Farmers of the Canadian Far West, who had been 


counted on to support reciprocity, went solidly against it, evidently 
fearing the effects of competition with American farmers. But the 
defeat of the measure was really accomplished in Ontario where 
seventy Conservatives and.gnly thirteen Liberals were returned. ‘Ihe 
adverse vote of this province is accredited to the fear of annexation. 
Conservatives made the utmost of Speaker Clark’s tactless remark 
that reciprocity would lead to annexation, and arguments based on this 
assertion touched the sentiment of these people. Complete results 
of the election are not at hand, but the Liberal majority of forty 
in the late parliament has been turned into a minority of about 
fifty. Canada, we believe, has made a mistake, but as President Taft 
says: “It takes two to make a bargain and if Canada declines we 
ean still go on doing business at the old stand.” 

President Taft is setting a new record in his present tour of 
the country, both in the extent of territory covered, and in the 
The tour is frankly a prep- 
aration for the approaching campaign. It is a test of public senti- 
ment, the result of which will determine the President’s attitude 
toward renomination. It is expected that Mr. Taft’s genial person- 
ality, and his defense of his policies will create a strong sentiment 


visitation of smaller cities and towns. 


in his favor. 
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Universalist 
The Minister With a New Gospel. 


The minister with a “new gospel” to preach receives this notice 
from the Universalist Leader: 


Every little while we hear of some minister suddenly bursting 
into fame because he has a new Gospel to preach, and usually there 
are crowds ready to go and hear him, and when he proclaims his 
new Gospel, they are free with their applause, and quick to say, 
that is what I have always believed, and the chances are there will 
be the beginnings of a new sect, and after a short struggle with 
the dismal facts of financial support, and collapse, and the fame- 
struck minister is looking for a job, usually in his old fellowship. 
Over and over this story is written, and yet it seems there are many 
who never learn the lesson. The fact is the “new” Gospel is simply 
an opening of a little window in the darkened mind of the minister, 
and he sees the light outside in which people have been dwelling 
all the time. This was illustrated recently when a Jewish Rabbi 
was given the courtesy of preaching in a Christian pulpit, and 
there he announced with a great show, as if it were the discovery 
of the centuries given to him to disclose, that “It is not by going 
to church or praying that a religious man is known, but by his 
every-day life and doings.” And that was his new Gospel, and 
that is the “new” Gospel of most of those who make this appeal 
for sudden fame. The great truth taught of old, that not by ery- 
ing Lord, Lord, but by doing the will of God, men are justified, 
dawns upon them, and seems new, and is new to them, but there 
is yet to be discovered a “new”Gospel which has not its roots in 
the old Gospel which will never be outgrown. 


Baptist 
The College and Christian Faith. 

That many of our colleges were founded for the purpose of train- 
ing Christian workers is well known. Since the rise of our great 
universities there has been much discussion of the college question. 
Do we still need the colleges? What is their proper work? A partial 
answer to these questions is the quotation that follows. It is from 
President Hanley of Franklin College. He has definite convictions 


as to what Franklin should do: 


While we recognize that Christian faith is free, and can never 
be compelled, I make bold to announce unto all whom it may con- 
cern that I have left an important position in connection with a 
church, city and university, for the purpose of placing the truth and 
personalities of Jesus Christ central in education. The religious 
crisis through which many a student passes during his college course 
is largely due to ignorance. He is taught science and is not taught 
the great principles of Christian faith. He studies in the library 
and laboratory and his Bible goes by default. It shall be my pur- 
pose as president of the institution to place the gospel of Christ 
side by side» with the profoundest teaching of philosophy and to 
ground the learner upon a faith that will stand the test of all 
rational inquiry. In this attempt I shall not only feel that we are 
giving the best training to the boys and girls whose lives are 
intrusted to our care, but I firmly believe that we shall be working 
at a great problem, however humble the attempt, which sooner 01 
later must challenge the attention of the whole educational world. 

We seek in every possible way to promote that personal contagt 
with the student body which, next to a religious atmosphere, is the 
chief virtue of the small college. Some time ago a senior in one 
of our large colleges came to me, for advice. I asked him why he 
did not go and talk freely with the president. To my amazement, 
he told me that he had never met the president of that university. 
That man had lost the greatest privilege of a college education, 
namely, contact with a masterful personality. Such a situation is 
not at all rare. 

In our larger institutions undergraduates are herded together like 
an army in barracks, and personal attention is for the average stu- 
dent out of the question. All this is a tremendous loss in the mak- 
ing of manhood. With no deprecation of scholarly training—that 
should ever be of the first order—it nevertheless remains true that 
the most important element in the education of any young man is 
an intimate acquaintance with a great and noble personality. Per- 
haps the larger part of what we learn in the class room will be for- 
gotten but the personal touch of the professor, the stamp given by 
the president, will remain throughout life. 

If Franklin continues to make the progress which she has made 
during the last fifteen years, I estimate that during the next twenty 
years she will send out one thousand graduates. And, according to 
the proportion of those who have already left her halls, she should 
send one hundred of these future graduates into business, thirty- 
two into farming, fourteen into journalism, sixty into law, seventy 
into medicine, 192 into the ministry, fourteen into missionary work 
and four hundred into teaching. This is the vision which has 
brought me back to my native state and Alma Mater—that we may 
ground one thousand young men and young women in knowledge, 
faith and duty, and that we may send them forth to be a trans- 
forming power in human society. 
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The Free Churches of England 


What the Free Churches are doing and what they ought to do 
te meet the conditions forced upon the attention of the world by 
the great strike in England is partly indicated by the following in- 
terview with F. B. Meyer which is published in the British Weekly: 


I may tell you that we have been watching events most closely, 
and on Saturday a notice appeared in the Press that if the strike 
lasted over Sunday we should call together the General Committee 
to draw up an appeal for a settlement by arbitration, or in the 
dry light of reason. The committee would further have instructed 
the churches how to afford relief to the many innocent sufferers. 
There was reason to expect a shortage of milk supplies, and the 
children of the poor would have been the first to feel the pinch of 
privation. Fortunately, the sudden cessation of the strike made 
further steps unnecessary. 

It seems to me that we are hampered in our appeal for goodwill 
and unity among the various classes of the people by the conscious- 
ness of the wide breaches existing among ourselves. A divided 
country is only a reflection of our own divisions. Is not the time 
come when ten men, representing the various denominations, should 
be shut in one room and told that they must not come out until 
they have found some means of common action. It is only a united 
church that can deal with the class warfare of the present day. 

How is it possible for a man to bring up a family on 20 shillings 
a week? Is it not a scandal that these Bermondsey girls should 
receive only 5 shillings and 7 shillings a week? We ought to have 
represented the case of such sufferers to the Christian conscience. 
We could do this without wild and tearing words, and without tak- 
ing sides. There are so many companies which are really imper- 
sonal, and can only be affected by public opinion. I feel also that 
we may fairly take home to ourselves much of the blame for the 
fierce passions displayed. The father of the bad son is to be pitied, 
but also to be blamed. Must we not take our share of the responsi- 
bility for acts of violence which all condemn? 


Presbyterian 
Defending by Extending the Faith. 

A man must have influence before he can use it. The best defense of 
faith is faith. Men and women of heroic faith create faith. “To con- 
tend earnestly for the faith,” says the Presbyterian Advance, “is 
made to be synonymous with defending certain doctrines from the 
attacks of those who would frame their creeds in other phrases. 
The missionary does not quote this text (Jude 3) as part of his 
reason for engaging in the warfare against ignorance, superstition, 
and degraded lives in behalf of truth and light and righteousness; 
the reformer does not use it as a reason for his attacks upon in- 
consistency and low moral tone among professing Christians; it is 
left as a foundation for the man who always resists new views or 
new ways of stating old views, and so it has come to pass that only 
he who is called a “defender of the faith” is looked upon as one who 
obeys the Scripture “to contend earnestly for the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints.” 


But why should this be so? Certainly there are other ways of 
contending earnestly for the faith than just to defend creeds and 
dogmas. Indeed, it is clear from the context that what the apostle 
had in mind had to do with correct lives rather than exact creeds. 
‘the condition against which he uttered his protest was due to men 
of ungodly lives who had turned “the grace of God into lascivious- 
ness,” and were “walking after their own lusts.” The faith for 
which he urged his readers to contend was that kind of vital, prac- 
tical faith in Jesus Christ which resulted in pure and righteous 
lives. And, after all, when we talk about the “faith once delivered 
to the saints” we must remember that it was not a body of doctrine 
at all—in the days of Jude there had not arisen a “systematic theol- 
ogy” of any kind—and the word should not even be limited to the 
teachings of Jesus and the apostles. The faith once delivered to 
the saints was not, primarilly, a creed but a life. It was a faith 
which, without works, was dead, but which, prompted by love, manl- 
fested itself in clean lives and good works, and it was this kind of 
a faith in behalf of which the people to whom Jude wrote as well as 
the people of today were and are directed earnestly to contend, 

But it should also be noted that to contend for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints means not only to defend but also to extend 
that faith, We have no fault to find with those who believe that 
they are set to defend the faith in the sense of defending certain 
views which have long prevailed, though, for ourselves, we have 
no fears for the safety of the truth of God’s word; we have the 
very wirmest sympathy with those who feel constrained to defend 
the faith in the sense of standing and striving for the utmost purity 
and uprightness of life among all who name the name of Christ, 
but the men who are doing most in the way of contending for the 
faith once delivered to the saints are they who not only stand firmly 
by the essentials of evangelical] truth, and insist upon consistent 
Christian lives, but who also zealously endeavor to extend, even 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth, into the heads and the 
hearts and the lives of all men everywhere that “faith which work- 
eth by love.” Thank God, there are many of this kind of men, and 
this is the very greatest work in which Christian men can engage. 
It is the most important expression of Christian fidelity. “Defender 
of the Faith” may be a title of honor for kings, popes, or other dig- 
nitaries, civil or ecclesiastical, but of far greater honor is the title, 
“Extender of the Faith.” 
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Not in Unrighteousness, but with the Truth 

Une writer says that when Paul began to dictate the thirteenth 
chapter of I Corinthians, “the Apostle’s amanuensis must have 
paused to look up in his master’s face at the sudden change in the 
style of his dictations, and seen his countenance lit up as it had 
been the face of an angel, as this vision of divine perfection passed 
him.” But Paul 
Another writer says of this chapter, “St. Paul’s ethical teaching 
Hellenic 


principle, viz. our new life in 


before does not substitute enthusiasm for sense, 
It is philosophical, as resting on a 
Christ; it is 


classifying virtues and duties according to some intelligible prin: 


has quite an ring. 


definite logical, as 
ciple.” 

Gifts of speech are subordinate to love. They are important. Paul 
knew 


to the man who loves othe: 


The tongue of an angel would be worth much 
But mere skill in the manipula- 


their value. 
men. 
tion of words is not a guarantee of usefulness. Good men use elo- 
quence to win their fellows to the love of God. Bad men use it to 
confuse and to ruin, 

Paul as being opposed to the increase of knowledge 
blind. It 


The desire not to 


ro present 


would be to misrepresent him. Love is not leads to 


knowledge and is itself enriched by knowledge. 
knowledge of 


injure another but to do good to him is one thing; 


what ought to be done is another. Christian love has in it an in- 
tellectual 


fare and happiness of anybody but ourselves, we shall use our know!- 


element. Of course, if we have no concern for the wel- 
think our advantage is thereby 
that 
as useless, not that of the disciple of Jesus who has learned from 
his Maste1 


If the disciple bestows his goods to feed the poor or gives his 


edge for the hurt of others if we 


gained. It is the knowledge of the selfish man Paul regards 


what love is. 


body to be burned, he has a reason which he can give to the world 


without shame, Some men give that they may cover up evil deeds 


or open the way to office and honor. Some give because the sight 


because they 
better if 


of starving human beings is annoying to them, not 


feel the woes of the poor, It would suit these 


persons 


would all die and thus be removed from sight. It 
that Paul 


that has 


the wretched 


is giving of this sort condemns, And he has no word of 


praise for the self-sacrifice as its object the gratification 
He is himself an example of one who gives 


good The kind- 
The notion that love hastens. to extri- 


of anti-social feeling. 


himself for the common kindness of love is the 


ness that puts character first. 


cate a man from an unpleasant situation without regard to- how 


its act may influence his conduct is anti-Christian. It is not kind- 


ness to make it easy and pleasant for men to sin. It is kindness 


to make those who work harm to society feel the shame of their 


Personal spite rejoices in the agony of one whose errors 


de eds. 


and mistakes it exposes. Kindness rejoices in the hope that the 
wrong doer will repent and live as a Christian. 

Love knows neither envy nor hatred. It is a pooling of interests. 
The man who loves shares in al] the blessings that come to human- 


If he fails, there 


ity. The success of his neighbor is his success, 
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is comfort for him in the fact that his friends have not failed. ‘The 
man without love sees only his own failure in the ability and wis. 
dom of other men. He does not rejoice in their blessings and thus 
lay the foundation for his own recovery from defeat. 

The braggart is lacking in love, for he thinks his dignity and 
worth consist in his being different from other men. He likes to 
be thought superior to the common herd. If he were morally sane 
he would know that what he has in common with other men js 
vastly more to his credit than what he has that differentiates him 
Love makes one glad that he is a man and that he 
It creates feelings of opposition to all 


from them. 
can share the common lot. 
special privilege. 

Love is the basis of all courtesy. Polite selfishness is the meanest 
sort of selfishness, for it is conscious of itself. The rules of polite- 
ness are merely ways by which we may show our respect for men. If 
we are brutish in our feelings, rules only help us to conceal the 
fact that we have not risen to the level of humanity. 

Love does not rejoice in unrighteousness, for it is concerned for 
the growth and perfection of character. It therefore has nothing 


to gain by unrighteousness. It loses whenever men sin. It is vie- 


torious whenever sin is renounced and God is enthroned. Its indig- 
nation is directed against whatever degrades and defiles the soul 
Its praise is for all that purifies and enriches life. [Mid- 
I Cor, 13:3 John 3, 4.] Ss. J. 


of man. 
week Service, Oct. 11. 


The Meaning of Baptism 
IT. THE MEANING OF THE Worp (Continued.) 

Our study of last week was a critique upon the version of the 
New Testament edited by Alexander Campbell in which he trans- 
lated the Greek word baptizo and its cognates by “immerse” and its 
Mr. Campbell contended that the word always 
“immerse” or its equivalent, and that instead of the trans- 


cognates throughout. 
meant 
literation to which the King James version had accustomed English 
readers the meaning of the word should be expressed by the use 
of this plain English term. 

From this position of Mr. Campbell The Christian Century squarely 


dissents. We regard his translation of this word as a flaw in what 


.otherwise was a work of scholarly distinction. It is not as a mere 


academic error that we regard it as significant enough to demand 
discussion in this late day, but because of its far-reaching conse- 
quences in the thought and practice of a great body of Christian 
people. This translation of baptizo is the basis of the immer- 
sion dogma which the various Baptist denominations cling to. There 
is no possibility of freeing the baptism question from its dogmatic 
grip so long as immersion is regarded as synonymous with baptism. 
The ill effect of Mr. Campbell’s translation is seen especially in the 
thinking and practice of the Disciples of Christ who justly look to 
him as a great teacher and leader. It commits them to a theory of 
baptism utterly impossible for them logically to practice, wholly in- 
consistent with their more fundamental conviction with respect to 
Christian unity, and largely nullifying the constructive purpose of 
both Thomas and Alexander Campbell and of the Disciples them- 
selves. 

In passing this judgment upon Mr..Campbell’s position the reader 
must not infer that we are giving aid and comfort to his pedo-baptist 
opponents. The attempt to make baptizo mean “sprinkle” or “pour” 
has even less ground to sustain it than has Mr. Campbell’s position. 
Only by a wresting of the word in certain of its highly rhetorical 
uses can any meaning with the semblance of aspersion be extracted 
from baptizo. In the literature of theological thought there are no 
more classic specimens of artful subterfuge and solemn trifling with 
facts than are found in the arguments of the pedo-baptist debaters 
who contended with Mr. Campbell that the Greek word meant 
“sprinkle” or “pour” as well as “immerse.” 

Had these debaters won their point they would have been no 
better satisfied with it than were the Baptists with their assumed 
victory. For if Mr. Campbell’s version of the New Testament in 
which “immerse” regularly appeared instead of “baptize” was un- 
satisfactory to the whole Christian world, Baptist and pedo-baptist 
alike, equally unsatisfactory to pedo-baptists would have been a 
version in which “sprinkle” or “pour” appeared. The indecisiveness 
of the whole controversy would have been plain had some pedo-bap- 
tist debater, exultant over an assumed victory, published a version of 
the New Testament in which Peter is made to say, “Repent and be 
sprinkled every one of you for the remission of your sins,” and it 
which Jesus is made to command his disciples to “preach the gospel 
to every creature, sprinkling them in the name of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit.” No pedo-baptist would have endured such & 


translation. Such an attempt at carrying the affusionist argument 
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right into the Scripture would have revealed to pedo-baptist debaters 
what Mr. Campbell's attempt revealed, namely, that baptism is nei- 
ther affusion nor immersion, that the substitution of any English 
word denoting only a physical action for the word “baptize” involves 
a sacrifice not only of a part of the meaning of the sacred text but 
the essential part of it. 


In his negative position, the great immersionist champion is 
unassailable when he denies that baptizo ever, in any connection, 
means “sprinkle” or “pour.” In his positive construction of the 
New Testament word as “immerse,” however, he falls under con- 
demnation equal to that which his own and subsequent scholar- 
ship s cisively meted out to his opponents. 

\¢ this point we wish to assure our readers that it is not within 
the s of this series of artic'es to include a discussion of any tech- 
nical suistic problem. It is far from our purpose to go over again 
the classic paths trodden by the controversialists. The lengthy cita- 
tions from Hellenie Greek literature tending to show the meaning of 
the | baptizo have only a secondary interest for us. We regard 
the linguistic aspect of the baptism question as very simple. With 
th vledge of certain facts it can be worked out by one -unac- 
quainted with the Greek language quite as conclusively as by a 
Greek scl lar. 


Indeed, the conviction which underlies our present study, and of 
the truth of which we hope to convince our readers, is that much of 
the dispute over the classic meaning of baptizo is quite irrelevant 
in determining its New Testament meaning. The appeal to the 
signification of baptizo in the classic Greek of any age does not 
settle anything with respect to its use in the New Testament. It 
is not safe to appeal to etymology in general for the meaning of a 
word. The question is: What is the meaning of the word right 
here, in this specific context? The meaning of a word depends upon 
actual use, not upon etymology, and the context with which we 
have to do in determining the meaning of baptism is the New: Testa- 
ment itself, not classic literature. 

fhis is not to say that we have no interest whatever in the 
classic use of the word. But our interest in its classical use is aca- 
demic. An induction of a thousand passages in genera] Greek 
literature in which baptizo is shown to mean “immerse” or its 
equivalents would not determine the meaning of the word in the 
New Testament, though such an induction might show how the word 
came to be used in its New Testament signification. 

We have on our hands, then, a problem in English, not a problem 
in Greek. Average intelligence, a few easily obtainable facts of 
language and of history, and a moderately developed faculty of 
historical insight are all the equipment necessary to a thorough and 
independent understanding of the meaning of this Greek word in 
its New Testament use. If minds possessing this modicum of equip- 
ment differ in their conclusions, the reason must be found elsewhere 
than in the disparity of their scholarship. The baptism question is 
not a scholar’s question any longer. It is a plain man’s question. 
We depend upon scholarship, of course, for certaiu data, but these 
data are in this ease practically undisputed. Witnout the slightest 
timidity, therefore, we hope the humblest reader will make the study 
with us, and we promise to leave this less interesting linguistic aspect 
of our problem after briefly pointing out a few relevant facts bear- 
ing upon the meaning of baptizo. 

rhis word is derived from the root word bapto, whose simple 
and primitive meaning is to dip, to immerse. Baptizo is the 
intensive or frequentative form of bapto and means, primarily, to 
dip. to immerse, to dip repeatedly, to sink. The simple word bapto 


is not used in the New Testament in referring to baptism. It does 


occur in other connections, however, in both Old and New Testa- 
ments. and is nearly always translated “dip.” 

rhe difference between bapto and baptizo in their primary 
meanings, is that the latter carries with it a more intense, a 
heightened, signification usually. Bapto expresses the simple, 
casual act of dipping. Baptizo means to dip deeper or longer or 
repeatedly, or it reflects emotion or purpose in the one dipping. 
It often means to put under and keep under, therefore to sink or 
drow) Baptizo is bapto underscored or in italics, so to speak. 


Except for this intensive difference the two words in their primary 
and radical import have identically the same meaning. Certainly 
there is no distinetion in the action implied by both words. But 
because of this intensive quality of baptizo it lends itself more 
naturally than bapto to figurative use. . Hence we find it used to 
signify “erush,” “overwhelm,” “intoxicate,” “ruin” “drown,” ete. 

With the exception of this figurative usage of baptizo it will be 
noted that we have been speaking only of the primary or radical 


meaning of the word. And even in the figurative use the radical 
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meaning is present. But besides the radical and figurative “use, it 
is a common phenomenon for words to branch out into new mean- 
ings through association, and to take into themselves a special 
or, as the scholars say, a “technical” signification. This new 
technical meaning may be totally unlike the ‘primary meaning. 
It grafts itself on the old word and in the appropriate context is 
more essential than, and sometimes entirely displaces, the original 
connotation. 

A clear example of this differentiation of meaning in the same 
word is afforded by the word bapto which, besides its: primary 
meaning, “dip,” was also used to signify “to dye,” “to color.” 
A dyer was therefore called a baptist, one who baptizes, that is, dyes. 
Now the fact that in a thousand instances bapto means “im- 
merse” does riot in the least demand that the word be translated 
“immerse” when it manifestly means “dye.” To dye and to immerse 
are not synonyms. Their meanings are totally ineomparable. 
The radical use of bapto as “immerse” explains how it came 
also to mean “dye.” The word originally and in its main usage 
signified the mede or act of immersing or dipping. From the fact 
that things were usually dyed by dipping them in the colored liquid, 
the word was used to signify to dye by dipping. In time it was 
bound to be used to signify to dye in any manner. And as a matter 
of fact there are instances in which the garment is said to be bap- 
tized when the colored liquid is dipped upon the thing dyed. When 
the liquid drops upon the garments they are said to be baptized, 
dyed. 

Defenders of affusion have used such instances to prove that 
bapto meant to pour or to sprinkle. Champions of immersion 
have assumed that they had conclusively answered this argument 
by tracing out the etymology of the word showing that it originally 
meant “dip” or “immerse.” Both arguments Were irrelevant. The 
word in such a context means neither immerse nor sprinkle. It 
means dye. The Greek word originally denoting the particular 
process or action (immersing) by which the thing was dyed, has 
taken into itself a new meaning, that of the effect (dyeing) pro- 
duced by the action. In this new and special meaning of the word 
its original signification is practically disregarded. 

The point that should be made clear by this illustration is that 
this special meaning of bapto as “dye” is not discoverable in the 
root of the word. It is a meaning that must disclose itself by an 
examination of a sufficient number of instances. 


We shall take up our study at this point next week. 





AN EXPLANATION AND A HOPE. 


This issue of The Christian Century will 
be received by many who have not them- 
selves subscribed for the paper. To them 
we make this word of explanation: Your 
paper has been paid for for ten weeks by 
some friend who is interested in making 
you acquainted with it and with its ideals. 
Do not hesitate to accept it. It costs you 
‘nothing for these ten weeks and will be 
continued beyond that period only by 
definite ordér. We wish you to read each 
issue carefully and ask yourself if you 
would not like to receive this paper on 
your own account as a regular visitor to 
your home. At any time during this 
“acquaintance period” you may send in 
$1.50 and your name will be put upon the 
regular list and you will receive the paper 
until December 31, 1912, a period of thir- 
teen months—the month of next Decem- 
ber being free. If you are a minister $1 
will be accepted. Our hope, in which the 
editors also join, is that you may become 
a permanent member of the Christian 
Century family. The Publishers. 
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A National Memorial Baptist Church 
asked to $50,000 to 


Plymouth, 


give erect a 


Mass. The 
columns in 


Baptists of the 
National 


structure is to be of 


country are 


Church at proposed 


Memorial 


stone, to have colonial front, a 


conventional dome, and rooms suitable for social work in a small 
city. From the sale of the old Baptist Church of Plymouth $22,000 


has been realized, but it is intended to keep this amount for an 
endowment fund if possible. 

rhe Baptist Church of Plymout 
Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society was organized 


past years 


1, now gone, was historic in many 
ways. The 
who, in 

Baptist 


influence as 


there, and from it have come not a few men 


and now were, and are, leaders in American interests. 


The plan for a national structure, exerting an wide 
as the eountry because of the great number of visitors to Plymouth, 
The old church 


is endorsed by leading men of the denomination. 


and its grounds were taken by the United States Government, which 
1s to erect thereon a post office. 

Hardly less than Baptists look 
Plymouth and the landing there in 1620, and hence the new church, 
if made Pastor Robinson, 
Elder Brewster, Roger Williams, and others who helped to make 
New 
Judson and others who helped to make 
received already a considerable 


Congregationalists do back to 


memorial, will contain the names of 
England Christian history, and perchance those of Adoniram 
Saptist missionary history. 
Che project has, it is announced, 


financial endorsement. 


May Improve American Pulpit Work 


A new venture for ministers is a Correspondence School of Theol- 
ogy incorporated under the laws of New Jersey in July last, and 
k.cated at Madison, N. J. This is the Madison that is the seat of 
Drew Seminary, a Methodist institution, but the new school has no 
connection with it or with any other school. Its courses, beginning 
this autumn, ure for men in the ministry who desire to brush up 
after some years of preaching, for men of unusual ability who are 
driven by that ability into overwork, for ministers which the pros- 


pectus describes as “going to seed,” and for men who are graduates 


ef college or of seminaries, but not of both. 
The courses, carried on through the mails, are expressly declared 


t» be makeshifts merely, and are not contemplated as substitutes 


for courses in institutions where such are possible. Emphasis is 


laid upon studies in social service, and the courses are long, six to 


eight There are departments for the direction of reading, 
and for the solution of ministers’ problems. 


Baptist, 


years, 
upon it Congregational, 
Presbyterian, north and south, 


Protestant 


The advisory, council has 
Methodist, both 
Reformed, United Episcopal 
note, including Bishop Hendrix of Kansas City; Bishop Murray of 
Middlebury College; 
Eaton, New 


north and south, 


Brethren and divines of 


Rev. John 


York; and 


Thomas of 
Rev. Dr. Chas. A. 
Philadelphia. 


Baltimore; President 


Baleom Shaw, Chicago; 


Rev. Dr. Floyd Ww. Tompkins, 


Training Men to Secure Mission Gifts 


inaugurating what it 


Movement is 
calls an intensive compaign. That is, it 
fruits of its publicity efforts for the 
have been planned in the immediate future for Western New York, 
Kastern North 
attended by workers in all of the churches of particular counties. 

Beginning with Boston, where fruits of the exposition called the 


“World in Boston,” are to be reaped, there are to be held institutes 


The Laymen’s Missionary 


is seeking to garner the 
past two years. Institutes 


Pennsy!vania and Carolina, the last named to be 


for instruction in every member canvasses, The instruction hav- 
ing been given, actual canvasses of churches are to be made. Fol- 
lowing the Boston meetings are to be meetings in Detroit, Pitts- 


burg and Minneapolis. Some conventions are also planned for 


cities in which the campaign of two vears ago did not enter. 


is to be had with the 


Horace 


Co-operation of the Movement this year 


Men and Religion Movement, Mr. Sanderson, a secretary, 


being furnished for one of the teams this fall, and another secre 
tary for another Men and Religion team after the Christmas holi 
days. <A series of conventions is holding in Canada, extending from 


tobert E 
returned from China, as principal 
secretary, Mr. W. E. 


ocean to ocean, with John R. Mott, Speer, and J. Camp- 


bell White. the last 


speakers. The movement 


named just 


has a new Doughty, 
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who has become editor of its monthly newspaper and will under- 


take other educational work. 


Features of the Men’s Campaign 

A part of the Men and Religion Movement campaign, the meet- 
ings of which are just beginning, is the gathering up of successful 
methods in churches of all names and their publication in perma- 
nent form. The aims are both to save such results of the cam- 
paign as may be useful, and to extend to officers of churches unable 
to take part in the campaign the benefit of wise methods, whether 
developed in and by the movement or not. Especial reference will 
be made to methods of work by volunteer laymen. 

Connected with the movement meetings in many cities, that he 
may assist newspaper reporters in getting names, dates and speeches 
in accurate form, is a man filling a new profession—publicity secre- 
tury. His name is Henry E. Rood, and a noteworthy thing about 
him is that he gives eight months from October to next May, wholly 
without compensation. He has spent years with some of the great 
newspapers and magazines. 

As far as fixed the dates of the 
October to the end of the year are as follows: 
apolis ; 9-15, South Bend, Ind.; 16-22, Grand 
Moines, another team of instructors starting in on the date named; 
Falls, Detroit and Cedar Rapids, the third team 
beginning on this last named date. During the first five days of 
November, and until after general election day, there will be a con- 
ference of the instructors, to see where mistakes have been made, 
and what possible. November 6-12, Dallas, 
Kansas City and Milwaukee; 13-20, New Orleans, Columbus, 0., 
and Fort Worth; 21-26, Louisville and Oklahoma City, at this 
time a place for one team during these dates not having been fixed 
upon; 26-December 3, Little Rock and Dayton; 4-10, Houston, and 
St. Louis, two teams taking part because of the importance of the 
institutes; and 11-17, Nashville, Charleston, W. Va., and Topeka. 
A fourth team will start after the New Year. 


movement’s institutes, from 
October 2-8, Minne- 
Rapids and Des 


92.99 


-o 


Sioux 


improvements are 


Benevolent Money Coming Hard 

It is no condonement of the slight shortage in the receipts of 
certain of the Disciples’ Missionary Societies to point out that 
1911 is proving to be one of the most difficult years in recent times 
in which to secure benevolent money of all kinds. But this general 
condition puts a different aspect on our own delinquency from 
that which some newspaper interpretations have given it. It is 
hardly believable that any considerable loss has been sustained by 
our missionary treasuries on account of the unholy attack made 
executive boards. 


by a certain secretarial and 


Other benevolent and missionary enterprises are suffering too, this 


newspaper upon 
year. 

Officers of these organizations report this year to be the hardest 
for the securing of money gifts, small and large, that they have 
ever known. Some say it surpasses any of the panic years of recent 
times. The income of many benevolences is far behind. Develop- 
ment is not thought of, and nine in ten 
their entire efforts to get funds for absolute necessities. 
tion came in early last winter, reached bottom at the beginning of 
summer, and is expected to continue to the end of the current year 
at any rate. Most admit that they 
see no improvement likely for the coming year. 

The difficulty is reported on the Pacific Coast, throughout the 


institutions are bending 
The eondi- 


officers of benevolent boards 


Middle States, and.is most acute in the principle cities of the Kast, 
where ninety per cent of the benevolence of America is garnered. 
li is also reported in what is not pure benevolence, because .it has 
the religious appeal behind it. Missionary societies are feeling its 
effects. Just what may be the cause experts in the collection of 
money for benevolent and religious purposes confess they cannot 
tell. 
as formerly, reveal little. 


Replies from givers, as to why they will not give this year 
Inquiries put to them, and to expert 
collectérs, bring a variety of explanations. 

On the Pacifie Coast givers of previous years say they are con- 
fronted with peremptory demands from the projectors of the Panama 
Exposition at San Francisco, who tell them that unless such and 
such sums are secured by such a date the exposition will fail. In 
the Middle West the cause. 
Throughout the East where givers are less inclined to be communi- 


unsatisfactory crops are given as 
eative upon reasons for not sending checks, the only explanations 
secured are the attacks by the Government upon the trusts, a fear 
determination to wait and see. 
to have put this plea 


for the future of incomes, and a 


Several large givers are known personally 


forward. 
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One benevolent expert, a man who usually secures $50,000 to $60,- 
000 a year in quite small gifts, $5 to $100 a year each, says a few 
of his subscription books have been returned with explanations 
that tariff tinkering by Congress has interfered with mcome, One 
man bluntly stated that he must buy a new auto. The same expert 
disavowed belief, however, in the theory that expenditures for auto- 
mobiles are interfering with money sources of hospitals, education 
and missions, and said that American charity rests upon a firmer 
basis. He admits to a falling off of a third in his collections this 
year, however, and says that to get a dollar requires fifty per cent 
harder work than on any year for the last ten at least. 

Interests affected by this stringency are far greater than most 

The of American 
Twenty years ago certain newspapers began to foot 


people imagine. exact amount benevolence can- 
not be stated. 
up, at the end of each year, the total amount of gifts reported in 
the public print for education, for hospitals, and for Christian mis- 
sions. Their figures then reached $50,000,000 to $60,000,000. Now 
on some years they total up to $175,000,000. Yet only a very small 
part of the money gifts are reported in the newspapers. Gifts to 
foreign missions by Americans total $11,000,000 and to home mis- 
The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
the Christian behind it, 
amounts to another $40,000,000 a year. Some put the amount as 
high as $60,000,000. There reliable data. Besides all these 
are the millions annually needed to maintain existing charities, 
part coming from private gifts, part by grants from public funds. 
Vast sums are secured each year through mail appeals. Givers 
are splitting up their contributions, multiplying the number of 
recipients far faster than the amount. Most benevolences are find- 
ing the average gifts received by them to be much smaller than 
formerly, so that to get $10,000 they must see and influence many 


sions $40,000,000 a year. 


and allied work, that motive 


having 


is no 


Many of these streams of benevolence are quite out- 
One New York 


benevolent expert looking over his books and his letters, said a 


more persons. 


side of the reported incomes of religious societies. 


day or two ago: 
“The year 1911 
view, that I have known in fifteen years at least. I secure small 


is the hardest one from a benevolent point of 


gifts only, but I know the same conditions obtain in the large- 
Those who confine themselves to large givers tell me so. 


The Panama Exposition is affecting 


gift field. 
The 
general gifts on the coast, and there is 
of poor crops in the Middle West, but in the East, from whence 
comes the bulk of benevolence, there is no reason that I can see. I 


cause? I give it up. 


some justice in the plea 


only know that I cannot secure gifts as in former years, and | 
know that everybody else in my line is having the same experience. 
We appeal to the same givers. We are 
We get less money. We do not allow our- 
We see no improvement ahead.” 


We have the same need. 
working far harder, 


selves to think of new projects. 


Serious Outlook in ‘Western China 

Secretaries of American missionary societies, the American Bible 
Society, and others having work and workers in the upper Yangtse 
region of Western China, express the belief that American mission- 
aries are safe, while they admit that the troubles there may be 
long continued and may result in much loss of property, belonging 
to American and English missionary societies. 

Cheng Tu, the capital of the Szechwan province, the centre of the 
present outbreak, is headquawters for vast missionary interests, most 
of them American. of the numerous 


presses, or printing houses scattered throughout the far east, where 


There is located here one 
are manufactured Bibles, Testaments and vast numbers of Christian 
books in languages of the Orientals. The American Bible Society 
makes and distributes there upwards of a hundred thousand volumes 
a year, and others do colportage work in proportion. 

We hope no reader overlooked the artice in last week’s issue by 
Dr. Paul Wakefield, describing the distress with which our own 
While 
are probably safe, these native converts, our brethren, deserve our 
Heretofore the famines have been quite a distance 
The 


Chinese Christians have been stricken. our missionaries 


especial concern. 
from central China where Disciple. missionaries are at work. 
present distress is right in the heart of the country and our peo- 
ple will suffer quite as much as any in the empire. There should 
be substantial succor sent by our churches and individuals to aid 
the work of rescue and relief. The Foreign Society at Cincinnati will 


forward all offerings. 


* 
Just cultivate a friendship with Christ and prove the truth of 


‘ 


Emerson’s memorable dictum that ‘any high friendship transfigures 


the world for us.” 
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Interpretations 

















Pioneering in Grace 
In John Wesley’s Journal I recall that in referring to a worldly 
church there is a sentence like this: 


in grace.” 


“There is here no pioneering 
What do we need more in our churches today than pioneer- 
ing in grace? What were the prophets and saints but pioneers in 
the mysteries of God? They were discoverers of truth and life. 
The revelation given long since needs to be sought out by pioneer 
souls and revealed through them afresh to the souls of men. ‘The 
It is lamentable 
to hear the same few thread-worn passages quoted in every prayer- 
We belie our audacious motto, “Where the Scriptures 
speak we speak.” We are silent concerning its great reaches. 
its familiar passages we do not fathom in their mighty depths. 
We need to pioneer in Scripture devotion. Our experiences should 
help us to interpret the Bible and the Bible our experiences, If 


Bible of the average man has only a few chapters. 


meeting. 
Even 


the pioneer finds but one verse that speaks to the depths of his 
soul it may be enough to cleanse his life. The church is lagging 
because we fail to reveal revelation to the souls of men How hack- 
neyed and commonplace our prayers are. This simply means that 
we do not put the strength of our souls into it. The depths of our 
wants we have not explored and the providences of God which should 
elicit our praise we have not marked. 
open to the pioneer. 


gains admittance. 


The gates of prayer only 
It is he who seeks and knocks and finds and 


” aa +o 
The pioneers of grace either in literature or our churches are 
not many. But wherever we find them we recognize at once their 
kingly authority. 
as a spiritual leader. 


The pioneer in any church soon becomes marked 
And in literature when we get a taste for 
the pioneer writers, those whose truth has been tested by their own 
soul, we will have little to do with mere reporters. A sentence 
from a pioneer is worth more than pages from average writers. 
Here for instance is a sentence from John Wesley; “Oh, how God 
That sen- 


” 


does sweeten whatever cross we may bear for His sake. 


tence is “deep calling unto deep.” You can arise and go many 
days in the strength of that word. 
Sd 2 


How much of our Sunday-school and organized church work is 
ragged and wholly unworthy of our Lord! But in every church there 
will be found the pioneer. He has a conscience concerning church 
duty, concerning the day of worship, concerning his example, con- 
cerning his personal morality and devotions and all of his rela- 
In him the Spirit of God is seen in many delicate ex- 
The pioneer is ever the remnant of Israel that holds 


tionships. 
pressions. 
our race to high purposes. 
a reckless explorer. He-is a quiet and thoughful discoverer of the 
ways of God, and a follower in those ways. 

* 7 * 


The pioneer is not a crank nor is he 


The awakening of the church awaits upon the multiplication of 
pioneers For instance if we would have a large number of pioneers 
in all our churches with regard to Sunday, our rest and worship 
day, how mighty would be that day compared with what it now is. 
Samuel Johnson wrote this program for his Sundays: 

1. To rise early, and in order to do it, I go to sleep eariy on 
Saturday. 

2. To use some extraordinary devotion in the morning. 

3. To examine the tenor of my life, and particularly the last 
week; and to mark my advances in religion or recession from it. 

4. To read the Scripture methodically with such helps as are at 
hand. 

5. To go to church twice. 

6. To read books of divixstty, either speculative of practical. 

7. 'To instruct my family. 

8. To wear off by meditation any worldly evil contracted in the 
week. 

These resolutions are a good illustration of “pioneering in grace.” 

Hannibal. GreorGE A. CAMPBELL. 


“God is not ashamed, nor weary, of waiting to do you good; why 
should you feel shame or weariness in any way of waiting on Him, 
which reason and His holy Word recommend?” So spake one of our 
sainted worthies upon his deathbed; and he knew what he spake; 
he knew that it was not the language of enthusiasm, but the words 


of truth and soberness. 
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What a Time Like This Demands 


A Searching, Timely, Deliberate and Inspiriting Challenge 


Eprrors’ Nore: 
article by Mr. Winter. 
great chorus. 


judgment and of prayer. 


It will strike the bull’s-eye of every conscience. 
The article is deliberately written. 
to write on this theme. It is not an effusion of his first thought. 


BY TRUMAN E. WINTER. 


Not in a long time has a message so like tke prophet’s own been printed in these pages as is this 
It will be answered by amen and amen in a 
It is two months and more since Mr. Winter notified us that he wished 
There is evidence in it of the seasoning of second 
It is a genuine irenic—not to be classed with the weakly appeals of those who are blind to 


the fact that for many years a great body of sentiment has teen growing among the Disciples of Christ to take their 


plea for union seriously and to live in the power of it. 
Fulton, Mo., where he is just now directing the completion of one of the best church buildings in that state. 


sage will, we doubt not, receive the approval of every soul trat reads it. 


“God give us men \ time like this demands 


Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 


ready hands; 


Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the 
log 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 
ive sentiment of this poem deserves t 
be the sentiment of our brotherhood toda 
more than at any previous time in our his 
tory We are in a erisis: our feet are at 
the parting of the ways Many most im 
portant matters are before us for considera 


tion; they cannot be settled until they are 


settled right We should make haste slowly, 


in order that our forces may not take ground 
which we cannot hold. Every age makes cet 
tain demands upon its people, demands which 
must be met if the interests of true progress 
are to be served. Our age is no exception 
If our great communion is to fulfill its dis 
tinctive mission to the world, whether Chris 
tian or non-Christian, it must meet the de 
mands which this age makes of it Among 
these demands, it seems to me, are the fol 
lowing 


The Utmost Loyalty. 

Our time is no time for disloyalty. As 
we stand today and look back over a century 
of our history, we need to feel that this is 
no time for us to prove false to the great 
plea that we have been making before the 
religious world during that century. Our 
existence as a people is justified by that 
plea, a plea, as we all know, for the union 
of all the children of God on the basis of 
the simple faith of the New Testament, a 
basis sufficient, as we have held, for a uni 
versal Christian fellowship. It is only 
within the past, few years that we ourselves 
have been taking our own plea at all seri 
ously; at least so far as its practice is con- 
cerned And even now there are indications 
of our faltering in our attempt. When Chris- 
tian union movements of various kinds and 
degrees are being recognized by other com- 
munions, and entered into most heartily, we 
are hesitant and fearful. And that, too, 
when the integrity of our “plea” is in no 
wise involved. God forbid that we should 
prove recreant to our plea, for to forsake 
that is to yield the only ground on which our 
existence as a separate religious body can 
be justified. But there is nothing in the 
practice of Christian union that involves 
such an abandonment of our plea. This prac- 
tice of union involves no more recognition 
of the Christian integrity of those of other 
communions than we have been giving for 
over fifty years. Nor does it involve us in the 
difficulty of sanctioning any of those things 
in those bodies which we do not feel able 
to accept in the light of our interpretation 
of the New Testament scriptures. This, then, 
is one of the things that our time demands 
the utmost loyalty to our plea. 
Loyalty to Mission Boards. 


Nor is this a time for disloyalty to our 
Historically these 


of us 


various church boards. 


church boards are the agencies through which 
we have accomplished our creat victories in 


> 





Rev. Truman E. Winter. 


the world, both at home and abroad. They 
stand for the larger interests of our move- 
ment and we should stand loyally by them, 
whether -we are 
There is nothing in either of these points-of- 
view that requires our assuming such an 
attitude toward our boards. President Me- 
Lean’s article in a recent issue of the Chris- 
tian-Evangelist, entitled, “Conservatives and 
Liberals,” is very opportune; in that article 
he says among other things: 
President McLean Quoted. 
“Instead of the conservative condemn- 
ing the liberal and the liberal in turn 
despising the conservative, each should 
thank God for the existence of the other; 
each should love the other: because each 
is essential te the growth of the other in 
grace and in the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. There are some who would 
employ only conservatives and others 
who would employ only liberals to preach 
in the pulpits, to teach in the colleges 
and to go to the mission fields. If either 
party had its way a serious mistake 
would be made. God needs both conserv- 
atives and liberals in his service, and it 
is only as both are engaged that the pest 
results can be obtained. If we were _to 
place only one class in all influential 
positions, we would degenerate into a 
sect, in the true sense of that word. It 
would save us from a good deal of acri- 
monious debate and needless fear if 
aul’s teaching on this subject were 
borne in mind. If the conservatives 
would refrain from judging the liberals, 
and the liberals would refrain from des- 
pising the conservatives, the cause of 
Christ would be immensely advantaged.” 
These are strong, brave words and should be 
received into our hearts and lives that they 
may become fruitful. There is no church 
among us that should not stand loyally by 
evr church boards in their great work. of 


“conservative” or “liberal.” 


Mr. Winter has written from the midst of a busy pastorate at 


His mes- 


faith and labor of love; and there is no pas- 
tor, or editor or educator among us who 
should not stand loyally by these men of 
God who are our chosen representatives in 
the glorious work which has been committed 
to them. Neither conservatism nor liberal- 
ism furnishes a ground upon which disloyalty 
to out church boards can be justified. 


Larger Truth of Christendom. 

And yet our loyalty to the plea does not 
forbid our loyalty to the larger truth of 
Christendom. Our loyalty to the church 
boards does not at all require that we be dis- 
loyal to any of the larger interests of the 
Kingdom of God. Otherwise we are bound 
hand and foot with the grave clothes of 


denominationalism. A time of crisis like this 


through which we are passing while seeking 
the larger light and feeling our way toward 
a better adjustment to the conditions of our 
time, demands of both conservative and lib- 
eral alike the utmost loyalty to our plea and 
to our church boards, yet at the same time 
leaves every one free to bear witness to what 
seems to him to be the larger truth, and 
to promote what to him seem the larger 
interests of the Kingdom. Practical unity, 
regardless of our theoretical differences, is 
what our time demands of us. No com- 
munion should allow dogma, ordinance, or 
polity to cause it to divide. 


Time for Re-study. 

Another demand which our time makes of 
us, it seems to me, is a careful re-study of 
the fundamental principles of our move- 
ment, Take for example the principle of 
Christian union. «There is much difference of 
opinion on both the principle and its appli- 
cation. Who are to be united? And what, ex- 
actly, is Christian union? These two ques- 
tions bring us at once to the heart of the 
problem. Who are to be brought together 
in this union? There are those who contend 
that we ourselves constitute the true church 
of Christ and that all who are in that body 
are one already. But that is not the view 
which the founders of our movement held; 
they looked upon those of ali denominations 
as Christians. Again, there are those who 
say that the church of Christ is composed 
of all immersed believers, regardless of their 
denominational affiliation; that these are the 
people who are to be brought together into 
this union. That, of course, purposely ex- 
cludes those of thé various bodies who have 
not been immersed. The former view is an 
exclusive view, the latter a semi-exclusive; 
the former makes no hesitancy in drawing 
the line plainly, the latter seeks to run it 
indistinctly through the great body of be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ, thus saving its advo- 
eates from the bald and unchristian harsh- 
ness of those holding to the former view. But 
it is only an apparent salvation from such 
harshness. 

Restoration Principle. 

Now what involves us in this difficulty is 
our principle of the restoration of primitive 
Christianity. This has led us to feel that 
since in the primitive church there were 
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none who had not been immersed, therefore 
there should be none in the church today 
who have not been immersed; that to re- 
store a primitive church membership means, 
among other things, to restore an immersed 


church membership. And right here those 


who hold the exclusive or the semi-exclusive 
view, part company with those who hold 
what we may call the inclusive view. This 


view is that the members of the various de- 

nominations are Christian, and therefore the 

subjects of Christian union, regardless of the 

fact that they have not been immersed, The 

number of those among us holding this view 

seems to have been growing very rapidly. 
A Half-way House. 

But there is still another position occupied 
by no small number of our brethren, a sort 
of half-way house. This view is that these 
unimmersed people of the different churches 
are Christians, indeed, but that they are not 
to be admitted to this Christian union move- 


ment. Even though they may believe ever 
so firmly in the evils of division, and in 


the union of all the people of God, and are 
anxious to practice such union with all other 
people of God, still they are not to be ad- 
The question arises, Why? And the 
ns to be that to admit such peo- 
to jeopardize our denomina- 
For shame! A people who 
over a_ century preaching 
against the sin of denominationalism now 
refusing to practice Christian union with 


mitted. 
answer se 
ple would be 
tional integrity. 
for 


have been 


vhom we recognize as Christian, be- 


people 
forsooth, to do so would jeopardize 


cause, 
our denominational interests! 
What is Essential and Permanent? 
Perhaps one may say that there is 
other course left to us if we are to hold to 
the principle of restoration as the principle 
whose application will be most effective in 
accomplishing the desired union. This brings 
us to the question, Is it absolutely certain 
that the principle of restoration is such a 
principle as we have thought? One thing is 
certain, this principle is capable of different 
interpretations different men in their 
effort to apply it. It involves the question 
as to how much of primitive Christianity 
should be restored? How much of it is essen- 
tial and permanent, and how much of it is 
incidental or formal, and only temporary? 
New Testament and Unimmersed Christians. 
It seems evident that the New Testament 
contains no plain word upon the question as 
to what should be our attitude toward un- 
immersed Christians. That question was 
not up in the apostolic day. It is a question 
with which we have to deal today as our 
fathers had to deal in their day with the 


no 


} 
DY 


question of organs in the church worship 
and with missionary societies as agencies 


for the carrying out of the great commission 
of our Lord. This brings us to the con- 
sideration of a second principle of our move- 
ment, namely the principle of Christian lib- 
erty. The principle of union advocated by the 
fathers included the principle of the simpli- 
fication of the platform on which that union 
was to be accomplished. It is expressed 
in our day in the words, “In faith unity, 
in opinions liberty, in all things charity.” 
Faith is Personal and Vital. 

This faith in which unity is to be realized 
is not faith in any authoritative statement 
of doctrine, whether written or unwritten. It 
is simply faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and personal and vital (as dis- 
from doctrinal or theoretical) 
faith in a personal, present and living Sav- 
lour and Lord. It means the reduction of 
this faith to its lowest terms as a basis of 
union. In all things else large liberty is to 
be cheerfully granted to any who may seek 
our fellowship. This is in perfect harmony 
with the tendency of thought in our day. 
Doctrinal holdings, in so far as they are 
tests of fellowship, are to be reduced to a 


Lord: a 
tinguished 
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minimum in the interests of a practical or 
vital union, rather than a doctrinal or theo- 
logiea] union. Here lies the solution of our 
problem of Christian union. But some one 
says, perhaps, that we are not at liberty to 
go beyond the express teaching of the New 
Testament. And here we come upon another 
principle that we should re-study—the prin- 
ciple of authority. Two of the shibboleths 
of our communion are,—‘Where the Bible 
speaks, we speak; and where the Bible is 
silent, we are silent:” And, “Thus saith the 
Lord.” 
Further Question for Re-study. 

Here come face to face with such 
questions as these: Is the New Testament 
church a perfect norm? If so, it must be re- 
stored, or reproduced in all its minutest de- 
tails. If not, we must distinguish between 
the temporary and the permanent. Again, 
Is the New Testment 4 book of law, or is 
it a book of principles whose application 
varies from age to age according to the con- 
ditions? Our judgment as it is expressed in 
our history gives a negative answer to both 
of these questions. We have shown that the 
New Testament church is not regarded by 
us as being a perfeet norm, by our adoption 
of instrumental musie in our worship and 
our adoption of missionary and other soci- 
auxiliaries to the church to make 
both our worship and dur work more effec- 
tive. While hypothetically our principle of 
authority historically has been that of the 
acceptance of an objective written law in 
which we could find a “thus saith the Lord,” 
actually, the operative principle of authority 
has been that of the spirit rather than the let- 
ter; for we have-recognized the fact that the 
letter indeed killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life. It was so with Jesus in the sermon on 
the mount; it was so with Paul in his refu- 
tation of the Judaizers and his leadership 
of the church from Jewish sectarianism to 
the universalism of Christian fellowship; 
it was so with us in our dealing with the 
matters already mentioned; and it will be 
so with us unto the close. So it ought to be 
with us in the matter of federation, in the 
matter of the unification of our missionary 
and benevolent enterprises, and in the matter 
of the practice of Christian union with all 
of the people of God whether in home or for- 
eign lands. 

The Spirit of Such a Re-study. 

It seems to me that our time demands of 
us a very careful and prayerful re-study of 
these and other fundamental principles of 
our movement. Such a study can only be 
indicted in its very broadest outlines in this 
article. But the success, and, therefore, the 
value of such a re-study as this will depend 
almost wholly upon the spirit in which it 
is entered into and carried on. This leads 
me to say that another very important de- 
mand which our time makes of us is that 
we shall have in pulpit, in pew, in class-room 
and in our religious press, an absolutely un- 
trammeled statement of our personal convic- 
tions on all these phases of our present-day 
church life. 

Untrammeled Statement of Convictions. 

It.is altogether certain that we have never 
had this. But in the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom. If we could have such an 
untrammeled statement of the wholehearted, 
and deep personal convictions of our brethren 
on these questions, conservatives and liberals 
alike, if you please; and that, too, without 
the harsh judgment of the liberals by the 
conservatives, and without the equally harsh 
judgment of the conservatives by the liberals, 
it would mean much for our cause. If we 
could have such a statement without the 
branding cry of “heresy,” on the one hand, 
and without the ery. of “mossback” on the 
other; if we could have such a statement 


we 


eties as 


as this from our pastors without their being 
hounded from their pulpits because of it; 
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if we could have such a statement from our 
missionaries on the foreign field without 
their being sure that. their work would be 
cut short either by recall by the board or 
by lack of support through diversion of 
funds; if we could have such a statement 
from our college and university professors 
without their being made to feel that just 
as soon as it had been made their term of 
service in their institutions would be at an 
end; if we could have such a statement as 
this from our strong-minded and far-seeing 
business men without their being’ at once 
branded as false to the plea, or as being 
ignorant of the first principles of our move- 


ment; if we might have an untrammeled 
statement of personal conviction on these 


great questions how much it would mean for 
our own welfare and for the welfare of the 
kingdom of God! Can we not have this? 
This is what this article pleads for. 
The Grace and Guidance of God. 

Last of all, but by no means least of all, 
our time demands of us deep, heartsearching, 
yearning prayer for grace and guidance that 
we may see the larger light and walk in it; 
that we may see the larger interests of the 
kingdom of God and seek to serve them re- 


gardless of denominational interests: that 
we may have the humility, as well as the 


courage, to practice Christian union as the 
shall enable to do, that God 
use us in bringing about an even more com- 
plete and effective union of his long divided 
To this end may God 

us! 


times us may 


people. lead and 


us, 


bless us, and use 


San Francisco Letter 

Womans’ suffrage is to be the fore in Cali- 
fornia. Next month we shall say whether 
both men and women hereafter shall 
in this state, or whether mere man 
shall continue to hold this prerogative. 
Just now it seems that he will not, for all 
the prominent papers in the state are fight- 
ing with the women with one exception, The 
ministers are in the thick of the battle; so 
are the saloon-keepers. Still, slush funds to 
defeat the proposition seem unavailing, for 
it has assumed the proportions of a “move- 
ment.” Dr. Chas. Aked is perhaps foremost 
among the*Baptist clergy as an advocate. 
But he is rather unfortunate in some of his 
speeches in illy comparing the English and 
Americans. 

The coast is in a ferment just now, not 
only over the question of suffrage, but over 
most every question one might think of. Of 
course the next mayor of San Francisco will 
be the Panama-Pacific Exposition mayor. 
McCarthy, incumbent, wishes to be 
tinued in our next. Mr. Rolph wishes to be 
installed in our next And with b@® 
two outstanding candidates in the fiek” 
(something rather unusual for this western 
city) the fight is warm. Now McCarthy is 
a proletarian with the mind of an autocrat, 
while James Rolph is of the bourgeoise, and 
the papers are having it that he has the 
mind of justice, ete. McCarthy is making 
a strong appeal to the labor union, being 
himself prominent. The papers are trying 
hard to ingratiate Rolph into their favor 
also. 

Organized labor on the coast just ngw is 
puzzling most everybody including itself, per- 
haps. So the reform element is not able to 
put its finger on the labor vote. But San 
Francisco’s political situation is but an in- 
cident. Labor has prepared itself for a great’ 
struggle in connection with the trial of the 
MecNamirah brothers at Los Angeles. Now 
it is a city of churches; of eastern and mid- 
dle-west people; of moral yearnings; of set 
notions on a good many subjects. Labor 
fears Los Angeles and in turn it fears labor. 
The position of the church in the struggle 
and of the minister (the thoughtful, justice- 


vote 
alone 


con- 


issue, 
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loving minister) is hardly to be envied. 


This is a varied, interesting civilization, 
and so lusty that one can see it in process of 


The 
fight. 


formation. church is going to have a 


hattle to Thoughtful preachers have 


Labor on this 


seen this for some years now, 


in general terms, as capi 


const 18 as strong, 

ta Roth are on the ground floor, so to 
speak, and the arena is to witness a struggle 
Class distinctions are clearly drawn. Per 
haps here as in no other section of the na 
tion has it become so evident that some peo- 
ple are on one side of a certain great ques 
tion and some on the other. .« certain great 
question has thrust itself into our life and 
vill not down. There seems to be no escape 
for anv man in any walk in life. It is liter 
ally a case of, “Choose this day whom ye 


shall serve ” 


Here is a significant bit. William Hay 
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wood spoke in Alameda and said, “In a pinch 
we can get along without the preacher.” He 
had been enumerating those whom we could 
get along without. He was cheered a little 
too loudly to suit my own ears. It would 


seem that labor out here has already placed 
the church on the other side of the question. 
Here is a for both churches and 
preachers if this be 80. 
But the churches and the preachers (some 
seem determined that they will 
to be of some use in the pending 


tragedy 


of them) 
attempt 

struggle. 
just now is the social question in its broad- 
A great many preachers are at- 
some 


The rife question in the church 


est aspect. 
tending meetings of the labor unions; 


are addressing them. Comity is resulting 
in certain instances. tut of course recon- 
ciliation is not possible by compromise. 


Justice must prevail. 
Two factors make it most difficult for the 
church right now to be of help in the battle. 
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First, there is the arrogant, selfish, con- 
scienceless attitude of a certain portion of 
capital. Secondly, there is that extreme 
“Left” of the labor movement which gives 
itself over to passion. The Industrial 
Workers of the World recently held a street 
meeting in Oakland. On their banner one 
could read, “We teach no creed; we have no 
cause but Brotherhood.” Again, “The Capi- 
talist has no flag, no patriotism, no cause, 
and no God but gold.” Once more, “If the 
McNamariahs die die ten million men will 
know the reason why. Arouse ye slaves and 
break your chains!” 

And the church! 


seems, 


How 


Perhaps 


What can it do? 
impotent it how timorous! 
it may well be so. Still, the issues are too 
clear cut to admit of indirection much long- 
er. To those who would yet save labor and 
its thousands to the sanctuary the problem 
is pressing and depressing as well. 
Alameda, Calif. J. R. PERKINs. 


A Woman of Samaria 


My horses were sick, and the wagon con- 
sequently hors de combat. So with valise 
bulging Rible, Testaments, and oth- 
er good things, in one hand, and a stout wil- 
doing double duty as staff to comfort 
or to kill rattlesnakes, in the other, I set 
out “with face to the sun and feet to the 


with 


low 


sand.” upon one of those wagon tracks in 
brush, which the Wyoming pioneer 


the sace 
“road.” 


has the audacity to designate a 

Only those who have spent the day on 
these re ads under the pitiless summer sun, 
with the heavens as brass above, and the 


earth devoid of any sympathetic green be- 


neath, ean know what they are. They recall 


Pope’s description of Virgil’s hexameter 
verse: “Which like a wounded snake drags 
its slow length along.” 


This particular road wriggled out of Ther- 
mopolis toward Worland and took me by 
several ranches that fondly hug the bank of 
the Rie Horn. Into one of these I entered. 
A log shack of unromantic appearance, 
with its rear buried in a low bluff, and roofed 
which a few half-starved 
struggled for life, stood just 
broken-down barbed wire fence. 
Two small blinked like fierce lit- 
tle eves from its dirty face, and a grimy, 
unpainted door discouraged intrusion. 


dirt on 
thistles 


with 
Russian 
inside a 


windows 


An unhappy-looking English bull-dog, 
anxious to argue matters, stood with his 
legs like an inverted lyre, right across the 


plank that led to the door. I addressed him 
in affectionate terms. He replied by a signi- 
ficant lifting of the corner of his upper lip, 
which showed he was superior to flattery. I 
offered him a piece of sandwich, but he 
was not sufficiently Americanized to accept 
Just as { was coming to the con- 
clusion that discretion might be the better 
part of valor a voice that sounded like the 
from within. 


a bribe. 


tearing of muslin screeched 
“Shit up, you ugly devil! or I'll skin you 
alive.” 
The household pet, recognizing the voice 
and the term of endearment with which he 
wishing to retain his 


and I knocked 


was addressed, and 
cuticle, resigned the plank, 
at the door. 

The tearing muslin screeched, “Come in!” 
Swinging in a rocking-chair 
woman with a hard 
moment from 


I entered. 
and chewing gum was a 


face. She glared at me for a 
steel eyes. 
“Ciood morning,” I ventured. 


She continued to swing in her 


“Howdy.” 


A Wyoming Fragment 
BY MORTEN JOSLIN 


chair. Then after a moment: “Watcher 
got in yer grip? MHair-dye?” and she grin- 
ned at the question. 
“Do T look like a canvasser?” 
Another pierce from the steel eyes. 
Your dial looks too straight.” 
“Thank Let me show you the con- 
tents of my grip.” 
“Sure. Dig ’em out.” 


“No. 


you, 


The grip lay open on the floor between 
us, and Bibles and Testaments were silently 
and unceremoniously handled. The Nelson 
“Pocket Testament” took her fancy and she 
fondly fingered it a few seconds. 

“What little books.” 

“How long is it since you read any of that 
Look ? I 


cute 


ventured. 

“Never. I was raised a Catholic, and we 
never read no Bibles.” 

“Raised a Catholic,” I 
are you now?” 

“Nothin’. Ain't 
‘fifteen year.” 

“Why?” 

Memory seemed to suddenly fling a haze 
of softness over the ferocious face; the steel 
eyes glistened with a softer light and their 
gaze slid from the cover of the little Testa- 
ment to the other days beyond that “fifteen 
year.” 

“You may well ask, ‘Why.’ Fifteen year 
ago I married a saloon-keeper and the dive 
we ran was in Thermopolis.” 

I waited for the story to proceed. 

“Ef you got any idea what Thermopolis 
was like fifteen year ago, you’d know why 
I never went to no church.—Say I want one 
of them cute little books. How much do J 
have to out?” 

“Forty cents.” 

“Ain't got it 
back.” 

I picked up a “Presentation Testament.” 
‘If you'll promise to read this every day i'll 
give it to you.” 

“You betcher life I will.” 


repeated. “What 


been inside no church in 


shell 


not until the boss comes 


“May I read you something from this 
Bible?” 
“You bet.” 


I read the heart cry of the prodigal king. 
I read as though a lost soul needed to hear 
it. 

“Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity 
and cleanse me from my sin.” 

I glanced up for the fraction of a moment 
at the hard face—it was gazing intent out 
of the window. 


“Make me to hear joy and gladness, that 
the bones which thou has broken may re- 
joice. Hide thy face from my sins and blot 
out all my iniquities. Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.” 

And so on through the royal sinner’s ago- 
ny I read, and my heart was in my voice asa 
prayer was in my soul. 

“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise. 

I stopped, and there was a moment of in- 
tense silence. . 

“Gee! but that’s dandy. 
words ?” 

“A king.” 

“What'd he bin a-doin’?” 

“He took a man’s wife and then took a 
man’s life.” 

She started as though stung, and the fe- 
rocious face turned pale. Recovering her- 
self she smiled, a weary, sad kind of a smile. 

“Say, is that in that little testament you 
gi’ me?” 

“This is in the Old Testament; I gave you 
the New Testament.” 

“Then I’m goin’ ter git the old testimint 
if I have ter pinch the old man’s dough for 
1+.” 

She left the room and returned with a dol- 
lar which she flung on the open page on 
my knee. 

“Take it out o’ that.” 

I handed her the open Bible, with the 50 
cents change lying on the words that stirred 
her conscience and softened hér face. 

“There’s a story in your little Testament 
I would like to read to you. Hay I?” 

“Yep;” and she dropped into the rocker. 

I turned to the story of Sychar’s woman 
who had had five husbands, and saw as I 
read that I was holding a mirror before a 
woman’s soul. I closed the book and looked 
her straight in the face. I saw there that 
the psychological moment had come for & 
frank question. I asked it. 

“Excuse me, but is this gentleman to 
whom you referred as ‘the boss’ and ‘the 
old man,’ your husband?” 

The head dropped low, and her silence was 
her answer. A tear trickled down the down- 
turned face and dropped on the Fifty-first 
Psaim in her lap. We said nothing for three 
minutes. He who sat on the well was telling 
her all things that ever she did and I dared 
not interrupt. At last I broke the silence. 

“Do you ever pray?” 


Who writ them 
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“Ain’t said a prayer since I was a kid 
and used to say “Holy-Mary-Mother-O’God- 
pray-fer-us.” 

“Shall I pray?” 

“Don’t keer if y’ do.” 

With a full heart I lifted my soul to Him 
whose needs took him “through Samaria,” 
and sent me through Wyoming. 

I took her hand and looking into her’ face 
saw a transformation. The steel eyes were 
soft and glistened with the unshed tears of 
a convicted soul, and the gum-chewing fe- 
rocity was gone. 

“Jesus is the same today as then. He will 
cleanse your soul as he did hers, and will 


- 
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give you peace as he gave it to her. Do let 
him in. Will you?” 

“T think I will.” She glanced at the clock. 
“Gee! It’s ‘leven o’clock and no spuds 
peeled. How that old man will swear!” 

I gathered the books into the grip and of- 
fered my hand again. 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by, and say! Ef you come through 
here again and don’t call in they’ll be suthin’ 
doin’.” 

The bull dog was asleep as I passed out 
of the gate. 

A year after I passed the spot. The log 
shack was empty and the grimy door stood 
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ajar. I stepped inside. The floor was cov- 
ered with dust, faded scraps of paper, and 
alfalfa stalks. A chipmunk, scared out of 
his wits, shot down a hole in the corner and 
a bull snake wriggled his yellow back 
through a chink in the logs. Some writing 
on the window casing caught my eye. I 
stepped closer and saw scrawled in a wo- 
man’s hand, “John 4:29. Page 1,195.” In- 
stinctively I opened my pocket Testament, 
and while I read an indescribable something 
told me that she, too, had left her water- 
pot and was saying to her world, “Is not 
this the Christ?” 
Basin, Wyo. 


The Hot Box and the Dead Center 


How They Tie Up a Train and Tie Up a Church 


To him who in the love of travel holds 
communion with her visible forms of uni- 
formed official and railway guides, she 
speaks a various language. Many are the 
lessons suggested to the vacationing pastor 
homeward bound by the experiences encoun- 
tered upon those quasi-public utilities, rail- 
way trains. I write these lines while still in 
the midst of an experience with a hot box. 

Do vou know what a hot box is? I do, 
and will inform you. The weight of a rail- 
way car rests upon trucks, which are sup- 
ported by wheels. It is necessary that the 
wheels shall rest in sockets at once strong 
and moderately free from friction. The axles 
of the wheels, you notice, terminate in iron 
boxes with covers that lift or slide. Should 
you look within, you would see a very use- 
ful arrangement not intended to be investi- 
gated with white silk gloves. The axle of 
the modern Pullman car is nine inches long 
within the box, and has a diameter of five 
inches. That axle must roll around a great 
many times in a mile. It must be kept well 
stuffed with cotton waste, saturated witb 
oil. That oily stuff is not nice to handle. 
But men stuff it into the boxes with their 
great, greasy hands, and soak it with what 
they call “dope.” The weight of the car 
rests on that axle, or journal, and is upborne 
by certain bronze castings laid above the 
journal, and known to the railroad men as 
“brasses,” 

The Los Angeles Limited. 

We left Los Angeles on the Limited, being 
the best train of the Salt Lake Route, and 
before we had gotten to Riverside there was 
a hot box on the observation car. We 
stopped, and the trainmen poured on buckets 
of water, opened the box and poured in more, 
pulled out the smoking-and_ bad-sinelling 
waste, and re-packed it with more waste and 
poured in oil. 

You may not know what a Keeley is. A 
Keeley is a tank which may be suspended 
above a journal, with a hose clamped so that 
it shall drip a constant stream into the box 
and directly upon the point that is heating. 
It is a patented arrangement, and has a 
Proper name. But the trainmen call it a 
Keeley, for obvious reasons. They gave our 
hot box the Keeley cure as we went on. 

No use. Every few miles we stopped and 
repacked the box, and refilled the Keeley. 
When we stopped at a station they turned 
the hose on the hot journal till the water, 
at first almost boiling, became cold. Then 
they jacked up the car, and removed the 
“busted brass.” It does not often “bust” 
nowadays; they make them heavier. But in 
time that hot brass will give way. Ours 
Was carefully watched, and did not break; 
but the alliterative “busted brass” still 
Sounds appropriate. Several times we put 
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in new brasses, one man lifting the end of 
the car with a jack. We took on a mechanic, 
who stayed with us far into the night. The 
trainmen assisted him, and we assisted them. 
The box was hot; the desert was hot. 

We Kept Cool. 

You expect me to say that the trainmen 
and passengers got hot. On the contrary, no 
one became impatient. No one swore. Every 
one made the best of it. But the hours 
moved on faster than we did. The sun went 
down, and the desert changed its glare to 
the soft and wonderful pinks and elusive 
greens and swiftly changing purples that so 
mysteriously and softly steal in as sacra- 
ments of the closing day. 

Meantime the train that left Los Angeles 
three nours after us caught up with us. 
When we stopped they had to stop. They 
had on board a large delegation of men who 
had been attending a secret society conven- 
tion. They had a lot of pasteboard musical 
instruments, and some drums, One of them 
got a window stick from the porter and 
used it as a drum major’s baton, and the 
band marched forward to serenade us. They 
were a more democratic crowd than we. None 
of them wore coats, and few wore collars. 
They surrounded our hot box and played and 
sang sentimental songs, while we applauded. 
They were the jolliest crowd that ever broke 
loose from an asylum. 

Orders from Headquarters. 

Then we got orders from headquarters. 

The slow train following us was to go ahead, 
and take our mail car, and travel on our 
time. We were to keep our hoodooed ob- 
servation car all the way to Chicago. So 
the other train took the United States mail 
and went around us, their band playing, 
“How can I bear to leave thee?” After that, 
headquarters troubled themselves no more 
about us. We were a train that had lost 
its right of way, and we took the siding for 
everything. They left us alone and we crept 
toward home like little Bo-Peep’s sheep, 
bringing our observation car behind us. 
- At last our mechanic gave it up. He said 
the journal was like a plaster-paris map of 
the mountains, so ridged was it, and that not 
even the Lord himself could take that car to 
Chicago on that journal. I do not think he 
meant to be profane. 

So finally they cut off that car, away in 
the night, and left it on a siding somewhere 
in Nevada. And we learned that that same 
hot box had become hot on the outward trip, 
and had been all the way from Omaha to 
Los Angeles. ' 

Hilarity Gone. 
Then this happened. We were two cars 


lighter, and the train ahead of us was one 
ear heavier than their regular equipment, 
and we came up to them. 


They, too, had 


trouble, and kept us back all night. We 
came up beside them at breakfast time. Their 
hilarity had gone. Theirs was the sobriety 
of the morning after. Few men are merry at 
dawn. They feared we would go ahead 
again. But, no. They carried the mail, so 
we dropped behind, no longer held back by 
our own troubles but theirs. And the best 
we now hope for is to reach Salt Lake six 
hours late. And all for one hot box that 
already had a bad reputation. 

I commended our conductor for keeping 
good natured through it all. He said, 

“T have had long and intimate association 
with hot boxes. It does no good to get angry. 
A car with a hot box is like a balky mule. 
There are only two things to do: either swap 
him off, or make up your mind to be patient.” 

Hot Boxes in Churches. 

Dear brother pastor, did you ever have any 
experiences with hot boxes? Have you in 
your church some good member, liable on the 
least provocation to get hot about the bear- 
ings? And have you tried to drip water on 
the troubled oil, adjusting your Keeley to the 
situation the very best you knew, without 
very permanent results? 

I saw our conductor as he came into the 
wash room after one of our numerous stops 
for repairs. He sopped a towel in water, and 
bathed his hot head and face and thrust his 
head out of the window to detect the smell 
of the hot oil he was morally sure would soon 
greet his nostrils. 

“Well, we’re off again,” observed a passen- 
ger, feeling that something ought to be said. 

“Yes,” replied the conductor, “but she’s 
with us still, and she’s a peach.” 

Some way as I looked at him his blue uni- 
form and brass buttons dropped from him, 
and I saw his perspiring face above a white 
necktie and black coat. 

Dear brother, she, he, or it, is still with 
you, and she, he, or it, is a peach. 

But fill your Keeley with tact, and lay in 
a good supply of dope and fresh brasses, and 
be patient. 

I have had as few hot boxes among my 
parishioners past and present as most minis- 
ters. It commonly is not the car with big 
journal that soonest gets hot. I have been 
mercifully spared the experiences of some 
ministers in this particular. Still I have 
sometimes smelt the smoking waste, and 
have used the Keeley the best I knew. 


Permit me to give this admonition: take 
heed that you yourself get no hot box. A hot 
box on the rear car is bad enough, but on the 
locomotive it is beyond remedy. A hot box 
in the pew is a misfortune to the parish, but 
of all intolerable nuisances the minister 
whose journals heat with every grain of sand 
that sifts in with the dope is most insuffer- 
able. The journey is long, and the desert is 
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Section XLI. 


Oct. 15. 


1.. THE BOOK OF EZRA. 


In the last section some of the problems 
connected with the Books of Ezra-Nehemiah 
were disevased. and it was noted that ‘the 
priority of Nehemial in the order of in- 
cidents seems p obable \ reconstruction of 
the events recorded in the two small vol 
umes would probably show the following 
order of events 

l. The erection of the templk The decree 
of Cyrus in 538 B. ¢ ind the beeinnings of 
return from the exile: eTorts to build the 
temple the opposition of th neighboring 
tribes the renewal of roval permission to 
erect the temple: and the ympletion of the 
work through the earnest activity of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah (Ezra 1-6). 


These events cover the per od 538-516 B. C. 


2. The Work of Nehemiah The deputa 


tion to Susa, and Nehemiah’s preparation to 
assist his fellow Jews at Jerusalem: his 
journey to the province as governor and the 
rebuilding of the walls. in spite of the oppo 
sition raised by a combination of Jews and 
foreigners. (Neh. 1-7:73a.) The time in 
cluded in this period is the vear 445 B. C. 
and some years following, while Nehemiah 
remained in Judea (See Section XL of this 
series.) 

3 The work of Ezra The decree of King 
Artaxerxes TT (404-358 RB. B.) giving Ezra 
his commission to attempt reforms in Jeru- 
salem in the vear 397 RB. C.. the list of those 
who accompanied him on the journey (Ezra 
7.8). Ezra’s public reading of the law; the 
celebration of the feast of tabernacles (Neh. 


7:73b-8:18) The discovery of laxity in re- 
the reformation in- 
list of 


wives 


gard to mixed marriages; 
stituted by Fzra. and the 


their 


who 
10) 


those 


put away foreign Ezra 


Another public meeting with confession of 


sin. and ratification of a covenant with God; 


a list of the signers of the covenant (Neh. 9, 
10) Later and traditional narratives re- 
garding the reforms of the governor (Neh. 


11-13). The length of time occupied by these 
events is not even suggested. On two occa- 
sions during the progress of Ezra’s work 
Nehemiah is mentioned as present (Neh. 
8:9: 10:1). This would suggest that Ezra’s 


activity lay in the period following the visit 


of Nehemiah back to his home in Persia, 


when he had returned to Jerusalem to re 
sume his duties as Tirshatha or governor 
(Neh. 13:6, 7). But the uncertain character 
of these later chapters throws the entire 


series of events into some obscurity. 


2.. THE NEW LEGAL IDEAL. 


The Jewish communities in the east during 


the period following the exile were much 
larger, wealthier and more concerned with 
the religious status of their race than the 


“remnant” of people left in the province of 
Judah at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Among them, in proportion to the decline of 
political hopes there developed a larger in- 
terest in the preservation and enrichment of 
the religion which their fathers had known. 
‘This movement was the result of combined 
efforts on the part of priests and prophets in 
behalf of the national faith. Its effect was 


Ezra and the Priestly Law 


Text for Special Study, Ezra 7. 


successive 


to Judah 
volunteers in the days following the decree 


to send back groups of 
of Cyrus, and to strengthen the nationalistic 
feeling on the part of those pious Jews who 
did not deem it their duty to forsake their 
eastern homes for the meager life of Pales- 
tine. 

So there grew up in Babylonia and Persia 
the 
past glories and writings of the nation were 
the theme of instruction, and the 
laws which had prevailed in the fatherland 


were carried to greater perfection of state- 


schools of Jewish instruction, in which 


made 


ment and greater detail of insistence. Grad- 
vally the Priest 
took form. It 


and ambitious 


Code, as it is now known, 


Was as much 
than 
code was in advance of the modest Book of 
the ( and 34). In faet 
Ezekiel’s code had pointed the way of devel- 

the the Priest 
legitimate inevitable 


more elaborate 
Deuteronomy as that 


venant (Ex. 20-23, 


opment during exile, and 


Code was the and eXx- 
tension of all that had gone before, yet with 
careful preservation of the Mosaic tradition. 
That portion of the 
the last chapters of 


Rooks of 


found in 
and in the 
Leviticus Numbers, with its 
the Code 17-26), 
constitutes the latest section of the legisla- 
and had its in the 
east during the post-exilic age. 

It was natural that those Jews who con- 
stituted this the nation 
be deeply that their breth- 
ren in the ancient land of their people should 


law which is 
Exodus, 
and 
(Lev. 


nucleus in Holiness 


tion of Israel, formation 


eastern section of 


should concerned 
observe the same rigorous religious program 
to which they had become acevstomed. More- 
their and 
the prosperity dependent vpon it were to be 
attained only in to exact ritual 
requirements, they be'ieved that the failure 
of the Palestine to observe the 
stricter terms of the had taken 
form in the further orient, might we!l be the 
cause of the small progress yet made toward 


over, since in view righteousness 


conformity 


Jews in 
law as it 


the revival of the holy city. 

The journey and reforms of Ezra represent 
the efforts of the 
voted Jews of the east to bring their Pales- 
tinian brethren up to their standard of holi- 
ness, as the basis of a new and desired pros- 


more consistent and de- 


perity. Of late it has been openly questioned 
whether the Ezra 
tory or an effort to put in personal and pre- 
cise form a movement which was in reality 
a slow and only partially successful attempt 


narrative is veritable his- 


to incorporate the ideals of the advanced 
Jews on the soil of Judea. 
3. EZRA’S JOURNEY. (Ezra 7.) 


According to the record of the Book of 
Ezra, whose basis purports to be the per- 
sonal journal of the reformer (Ezra 7:27- 
9:15), this man was a one of the 
new order of religious teachers which grew 
up in the later period. Intent on bringing to 
the people of the province of Judea the 
knowledge of the fuller law with which they 
were as yet unfamiliar he secured a firman 
from King Artaxerxes II in 397 B. C. which 
conferred upon him almost regal powers as 
inquisitor, instructor, reformer and admin- 


scribe, 


istrator in Jerusalem, in accordance with the 
“law of God” which he was taking in his 
hand. The document recorded in chapt. 7 
cannot be genuine, for it confers upon Ezra 
powers which no viceroy could have claimed, 
And it placed at his disposal wealth which 
would have been beyond the dreams of even 
royal officials. 

Thus provided, and in company with a 
group of Levites and other men of religious 
vocations, Ezra made his way to Jerusalem, 
It took four months to make the journey, 


The chapter which fails to be studied in 
some detail, gives an impressive picture 
of the man and the sanctions which sup- 


ported his efforts to bring his fellow Jews 
to a higher standard of ritual perfection. 


Chapter 8 gives a list of those who 
went with Ezra, reaching several hundred. 


After they reached the Abana, one of the 
irrigating canals of Babylonia, they discov- 
ered that there were none of the priestly 
the With some diffi ulty 
a few of the proper order were secured and 


class in caravan, 
after a fast by the river, they proceeded on 
their way. On reaching Jerusalem wit) their 
gifts for the temple service, they were warm- 
ly received by the officials of the sanctuary, 
and a sacrificial festival was held in celebra- 
tion of the event. 


4. THE PROCLAMATION OF THE NEW 
LAW. 

The continuation of the narrative is given 
in Neh. 7:73b-8:18. Two months later the 
people were gathered in a great assembly in 
Jerusalem, and Ezra read to them the 
visions of the new code, much as Josiah gave 
popular opportunity for the 
Deuteronomy (2 Kings 23:1-3). Elaborate 
arrangements were made for this _ publie 
A company of priests and Levites 


pro- 


hearing of 


reading. 
assisted in the work, and Nehemiah, the gov- 


ernor, lent his influence to make the ocea- 
sion impressive. 
It was a solemn yet joyful time. A half 


day was taken in the reading. On the second 
day they came to the law relating to the 
feast -of tabernacles, and as the time 
that prescribed, they proceeded to make the 


was 


booths of olive branches and keep the feast 
seven days, while Ezra continued the reading 
of the law from day to day. 

The principal feature of the new law as it 
affected the life of the people was the pro- 
hibition of the intermarriage with the hea- 
then. Israel had never gone beyond the nat- 
ugal tribal sentiment in its limitation of 
mixed marriages. The earlier laws had little 
or nothing to say on the subject. In all the 
earlier periods the people had freely taken 
wives from the neighboring nations. Public 
sentiment not averse to this custom. 
Malachi had denounced the custom of aban- 
doning Hebrew wives to marry strangers 
(Mal. 2:10-16), and Nehemiah had forcibly 
reproved the practice, but seemingly without 
avail. 

It was at this point that the reforms of 
Ezra proved most drastic. Chapters 9 and 


was 


10 of the book record the astonishment and 
grief of the scribe when he discovered how 
lax the people of Judah had been, and con- 
trasted their behavior with the strict exclu- 
siveness of the eastern Jews; how he gath- 
ered the people again in 4 


public assembly, 
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denounced the practice, and appointed a com- 
mission to determine the merits of the 
various cases of transgression. Then follows 
a long list of those who were compelled to 
send away their non-Jewish wives. 


5. EZRA’S REFORMS. 
It is somewhat difficult to 


Ezra’s ‘sentiments on this subject of mixed 
to avoid the feeling that he 


for us share 


marriages, or 
made too much of the principle of exclusion. 
We are more likely to sympathize with the 
families that were broken up by these severe 
measures, to wonder if they 
plished more good than evil. 





and accom- 


Certain it is that the sentiment of strict 
and exclusive nationalism began among the 
Jews with Ezra. It was not an element in 


the earlier history. The impression that the 
Hebrew race was always scrupulous in its 
avoidance of intermarriage with other peo- 


ples is supported by none of the facts, nor 


would intelligent Jews today attempt to 
defend the theory of their ancient purity of 
blood. 

In fact the age of Ezra, or one soon later, 
saw the rise of a sentiment of protest 


against such narrowness and insularity. One 
of the 


the beautiful Book of Ruth, with its story 


literary products of that protests is 


of a Moabite maiden, whose fidelity and 
charm made her wortliy of a place in the 
tribal lists of Judah, as an ancestress of the 
oreat king, David. 

On the other hand, while one reads the 
story of Ezra with a feeling that the depth 
of his horror of the conditions he found in 


Jerusalem was rather humorous than con- 
vincing, and his reforms rather harsh than 
helpful, yet it must be remembered that 


later Judaism gained much of its tenavity, 
thoroughness and devotion to detail from the 
spirit of the great scribe, and that his contri- 
bution to the life 
the most formative in its later history. 


of the nation was one of 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY, REPORTS 
OR PAPERS. 


1. The literary problems of Ezra-Nehemiah. 
2. The chronology of Ezra’s period. 
3. The comparison of Jewish communities 


in the east with those in Judea. 

4. The characteristic of the Priest Code. 

5. The value of the work of Ezra as com- 
pared with that of Nehemiah. 

h. Ezra’s 


influence 


on Judaism. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. With what events do the first six chap- 
ters of Ezra deal? 

2. Where is tlhe work of Nehemiah de- 
scribed ? 

3. How is the story of Ezra’s activity to be 
gotten from our present sources? 

4 Were both Nehemiah and Ezra in Jeru- 


salem at the same time? 


- How did the Jews in the east compare 
with those in Palestine? 
6. In what way did the Jewish faith devel- 
op in Persia and Babylonia? 
i. What can you say of the origin, date, 
and character of the Priest Code? 
- Were the people of Palestine as yet in 
possession of this form of the law? 
What was the purpose of Ezra’s journey 
to Jerusalem ? 


xP 


= 


10. 


Why have some recent writers questioned 
the historical nature of the narrative 
regarding Ezra? 

. ll. What is the basis of the Book of Ezra? 

- What reason is there to question the cor- 
rectness of the royal decree given to 
Ezra? 

13. What did Ezra take with him to Judah? 

14. What company went with Ezra? 


rw 









15. Where did they stop on the journey? 
Why? 
16. How was the new law proclaimed ? 
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17. What feast was celebrated and why? 

. What provision of the law did Ezra dis- 
cover to be suffering constant violation? 

. What did he do to change conditions? 

. What was the value of the work of Ezra? 

. What Book of the Bible offers a protest 
against the work of Ezra? 


The Hot Box and the Dead 
Center 


(Continued from page 13.) 
hot; provide thine own journals with plenty 
of oil and packing, and let thy bearings be of 
generous width and strength, that so thou 
mayest bear the strain of this new season of 
labor and not heat thy boxes. 

Now as to the Dead Center. 

We went down from Los Angeles to San 
Diego and National City, my wife and I. Na- 
tional City is a few miles beyond San Diego, 
the nearest to the Mexican line, and the rail- 
way terminus. We went on the best train, 
which is a good thing to do, but sometimes is 
disappointing. And one side of our locomo- 
tive broke down. Something got into the 
cylinder, with the result that the cylinder- 
head at one end was broken out. They took 
off the outer casing, and removed the smashed 
casting, and dropped it beside the track, and 
I was interested in seeing how two men can 
take a great locomotive so nearly to pieces 
between stations, and screw it up again. 

We stopped in a beautiful place beside the 
sea, and felt quite indebted to the railway 
company for affording us that pleasant stop 
over. We sat on the sand, and some great 
big men chased the waves, and laughe like 
little boys when they got their feet wet, and 
they dug pits in the sand, and piled up sand 
fortifications, and watched the waves fill the 
holes and wash away the houses they had 
built. And all that was good for them, 

Crippled Cylinder. 

After a long stop we went ahead with 
three-quarters of an engine. One cylinder was 
in good condition, and the other one worked 
from one end and wasted steam at the other. 
We moved on slowly, and with frequent 
stops. At length we made another and much 
longer stop. They had to carry ties and build 
up a sort of trestle, and they took out the 
entire piston on the left side of the engine. 
We had bent it out of shape, and it threat- 
ened to wreck us. 

Then we moved on with haif an engine. 
And when we stopped we had the hardest 
work to avoid stopping with the piston out 
at such a point midway as that the steam 
could not push it either way. There is such 
a point in a locomotive, and one way of 
avoiding it is by having the two cylinders off 
center so that one can always start. 

Reached San Diego. 

The train was full as far as San Diego, but 

every one got out there except us two. We, 
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alone, went on to the very end, and got off 


at National City. The conductor was very 
good about it, but I know he was sorry we 
did not get off. If he had had no passengers 
for National City he would have run straight 
to the roundhouse and not to the station. It 
was almost too bad to have him run the 
whole train to the station just for us. We 
felt quite distinguished, and made the most 
of the experience, for we had friends wait- 
ing for us till midnight in the dark station 
at National City, and it was needful that we 
meet them there. So the one-legged engine 
had to haul the train to the station, and back 
it to the roundhouse, every one of us fearing 
that it would stop on its dead center, and not 
be able to get to the roundhouse without 
more tedious and wearisome labor. But as 
this extra stop and start were made for me, 
I am glad to be able to state that the loco- 
motive did not stop on its dead-center, and 
as we moved away in the midnight we saw 
it backing with much heavy jerkiness to its 
home for the night. And there, I hope, they 
repaired it. 
The Moral. 

Of course, you have known all the time 
that this experience would be the text of a 
sermon, and it is. 

My dearly beloved brethren and sisters, do 
you ever stop on a spiritual dead-center ? 

Do you take offense at little things and 
stop your church work and never take it up, 
or if you resume it, is it with a jerky, half- 
hearted motion that proclaims the nature of 
the accident? 

I suppose that never since the chureh be- 
gan did a minister go to a new field without 
finding some people who had stopped on dead- 
centers of one sort or another and remained 
immovable. 

Did the former pastor call on you less fre- 
quently than you wished, and did you cease 
your church work? Did some one criticize 
the way you taught your Sunday-school 
class, and did you give it up in a huff? Did 
you feel as if you ought to have been ap- 
pointed on a given committee, and did you 
drop out because you were not appreciated? 
Please don’t! It isn’t pretty. You have no 
idea how it worries a minister to have his 
members stop on dead-centers. 

Sometimes people stop after a summer va- 
cation. They come back and notify the pas- 
tor that he really must get some one else to 
teach their Sunday-school class, not for any 
particular reason, but just because they have 
returned too tired from their resting, or too 
busy with club work (God save the mark!) 
or merely because they don’t quite feel like it. 

I am confident this article will be read by 
some people who are in this condition. And 
that is why I have written it. Dearly be- 


loved brothers and sisters, don’t get a hot 
box, and don’t stop on a dead-center. Here 


endeth the second lesson. 
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At Harvel, where S. R. Lewis is minister, 
a revival meeting is in progress conducted by 
A. W. Crabb, of Brazil, Ind. 

There were eight additions te Herrin 
Church Sunday, September 17. Four of the 
additions were on confession of faith. 


A. N. Hale, for several years pastor of 
Macomb Church, has become pastor of the 
church at Virden where an excellent edifice 
is being erected, costing $25,000. 

George Woodman, who has recently con- 
cluded his pastorate at Polo and become pas- 
tor at Donovan and Iroquois. was formally 


ordained to the ministry at Dixon Church by 
the pastor, S. Elwood Fisher, assisted by 
the elders of the church. 

The Roy L. Brown evangelistic company 
had enlisted a total of twenty-six persons at 
the end of the second week, in the meeting 
at Bellflower. Climate conditions were very 
greatly hindering the progress of the meet- 
ing. Much rain, together with the razing 
of the tent four times by the wind, has seri- 
ously handicapped the work of the evangel- 
ists. The meeting is continuiig however, 
with the assistance of the minister, L. S. 
Harrington. 
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F. L. Davis began a revival meeting with 
his home congregation at Waynesville the 


last Sunday in September. 


G. M. Burnett has resigned his pastorate 
at Summum, and will be ready for another 
pastorate at the close of the year. 


S. Elwood Fisher is holding a meeting at 
Pine Creek Church, near Dixon. The pastor 
is D. F. Seyster, who will fill Mr. Fisher’s 


pulpit during the meeting. 


The contract for the new building at 
Normal, was recently let for $26,200. This 
church is being ministered to by J. H. Gilli- 
land during its building campaign. 


West Side Church, Springfield, of which 
John R. Golden is minister, will be led in a 
meeting the first of next year by J. M. Rudy, 


of Indiana. 


F. A. Sword assisted by J. P. Garmong of 
Iowa is holding a meeting for W. T. Moore 
and the church at Toluca, with promise of 


many additions. 


H. H. Jenner, Stuart Street 
Church, Springfield, will be assisted in a 
meeting during the month of November by 


John R. Golden, pastor of West Side Church, 


pastor of 


The remodeled and enlarged church build- 
Augusta will be dedicated the fifteenth 
Cornelius ministers to the 


ing at 
of October. E. T. 
congregation. 


LaHarpe Church has extended a cal] to 
E. A. Jordan, of Omaha, who will succeed 
L. G. Huff, who recently became pastor at 
Mt. Sterling. 

During the absence of the pastor, C. 5. 
Weaver, Latham, Mr. 
Alfred Greening, principal of the high school, 


from his church at 


filled the pulpit one Sunday. 


C. O. Farland and wife are holding a theet- 
ing at Stronghurst. The church here has 
been pastorless for several years, but the 
evangelists are hoping to enlarge the mem- 


bership and empl 1y a pastor for the field. 


C. G. Cantrell, pastor at Literberry, will be 
assisted in a meeting in October by Rochester 
Irwin and wife. Mr. Cantrell had the assist- 
ance of A. Sanders of Kentucky in a brief 
meeting at Berea, in which there were two 
additions by baptism to the church. 


The young women in the State University 
at Champaign who are members of Disciple 
churches have formed an organization known 
as “Bethany Circle.” Their purpose is to 
promote their own Christian culture and 
seek to influence other young women toward 


a spiritual life. 


Pontiac Sunday school recently sent a 
generous donation of canned fruits to the 
Orphans’ Home in St. Louis. Many of our 
churches and Sunday-schools doing a similar 
thing, requiring no great effort, would bring 
much cheer to such a home during the win 


ter months 


F. Lewis Starbuck of Eureka, concluded 
a revival meeting at Shirley Centennial 
Church, in which there were thirty-two addi- 
tions, most of whom were by confession of 
faith, Mr. Starbuck is preaching for this 
church while carrying on his regular college 


duties in Eureka. 


Chicago Heights Church, where E. D. 
Salkeld is pastor, was the only church in 
the city which accepted an invitation to par- 
ticipate in the Labor Day celebration. This 
church prepared a float for the parade, upon 
which rode a number of children and adults 
with banners, indicating their membership 
in the Christian Church Sunday-school. The 
local paper mentioned with favor the church’s 
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enterprise, and considerable recognition was 
received from the unions. 


Moline Church is steadily making for it- 
self a place of importance in that city. Re- 
cently, instead of paying only the interest on 
its debt, enough money was on hand to make 
a payment on the principal. During the last 
$5,000 has been paid 
Clarence 


year more than 
on debts and improvements, 
DePew and W. T. Fisher, Sunday-school 
superintendent of Towa, held a rally there. 
[he pastor, W. B. Slater, is in a meeting at 
Fields, Ohio, his boyhood home. 


A revival at Blue Mound, conducted by 
Mrs. Sarah McCoy Crank, closed with thirty- 
one additions, twenty-six being on confession 
of faith. At the close of the meeting, a note 
for $1,436 was burned in the presence of 
large congregation. This money was raised 
by Mrs. Crank in a personal canvass of the 
membership during the concluding days of 
the meeting. The church is now out of debt, 
and is succeeding admirably under the min- 
istry of F. W. Harlow. 


Russell F. Thrapp to Leave Jacksonville. 
Russell F. Thrapp for over ten years pas- 
tor at Jacksonville, Ill., has resigned there 
to accept a call to First Church, Los Angeles, 
whose pulpit is made vacant by the recent 





Re v. Russell F. Thrapp. 
resignation of A. C. Smither. Mr. Thrapp 
has accomplished in Jacksonville one of the 
most substantial pieces of church work which 
received 


Illinois has witnessed. He has 
1,252 members into the congregation during 
the ten years and led in the erection of the 
finest church house in the state. Not in ex- 
tensive work alone but in intensive values 
has his pastorate been characterized. The 
Jacksonville church is a true chureh of 
Christ in the personal spiritual life of its 
members. A remarkable—perhaps an un- 
thoroughness of mem- 


matched—record in 
bership enlistment is indicated by the fact 
that last year 1,004 members of the church 
made offerings to current ‘expenses and mis- 
sions. Mr. Thrapp will be a great addition 
to the Pacifie coast ministry. He will be 
felt as a force in Los Angeles from the very 
start. He combines as well as any man in 
Illinois the elements of manly 
decision with spiritual grace and _ insight. 
He will be missed on every hand in the 
counsels of his brethren in this state, and 
missed in Jacksonville where he had 


vigor and 


sorely 
come to be regarded as a sort of fixed insti- 
tution. His church has been able to hold 
him against the charms of many other calls 
in recent years, but he feels that the call of 
Los Angeles is so unanimous and manifestly 
carries with it so magnificent an opportunity 
that he must accept it. 
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Secretary’s Letter. 











John B. Dickson is doing a very satis. 
factory work at Herrin. He is a splendid ad- 
dition to our ministerial force in Illinois, 

S. Elwood Fisher, of Dixon, is in a revival 
with the Pine Creek Church where D, F. 
Seyster ministers. Brother Seyster supplies 
for Dixon during the meeting. 

De Forrest Mullins, of Detroit, has just 
closed a good meeting, assisted by John M. 
Asbell, evangelist, and Geo. Butler, singer, 
both of Missouri. There were eleven addi- 
tions. They are building a new parsonage 
and the church and Sunday-school are doing 
well, 

Rochester Irwin and wife will hold a meet- 
ing at Ashland in November, assisting pastor 
F. M. Morgan. They are building high hopes, 

F. L. Starbuck, a senior student at Eureka, 
has just closed a very successful meeting with 
home forces at Shirley, thirty-two additions. 
This makes nearly 100 additions, includ- 
ing his meeting about a year ago with- over 
forty, all adults but four. Considering the 
fact that the town only has about 1,000 in- 
habitants we regard this as an unusually 
good work. A new parsonage project is on 
foot and is practically a “sure go,” to cost 
$2,500. Brother Starbuck is an enthusiast on 
rural community building and everything is 
looking toward the betterment of rural condi- 
tions. He has been elected manager of a 
“Corn Show” to be held at Shirley in the near 
future, that promises to be one of the biggest 
things held there in a long time. 

The next important matter now before IIli- 
nois Disciples is to prepare for a truly great 
Illinois Day offering in November. Not so 
many churches sent offerings during the year 
just closed as the year before. We must 
make a different record this year if possible, 
and to this end let us all rally for Illinois 
missions next November. Our aim should 
be, “Four Hundred Chiirches in Line.” 

Send all offerings to the treasurer, W. D. 
Deweese, Bloomington. It causes inconven- 
ience when checks, drafts, ete., are not drgwn 
to him. Please keep this in mind. 

The new Year Book is in the hands of the 
printer and will be out about October 10, 
or 15. We want a full and correct list of 
our preachers and their addresses, If any 
have changed their addresses in the last few 
months please drop us a card at once, 

The field secretary assisted in the ordina- 
tion of elders and deacons at Clinton. Lewis 
Goos, H. M. Barnett and J. F. Rosborough, 
the minister in charge, were present. 

He also dedicated the building at De Land. 
The house is beautiful and is equipped with 
every convenience, and the church and min- 
ister, G. W. Wise, are pleased with their 
plant. Brother Wise followed with 4 
meeting. 

The field secretary will also dedicate at 
Nebo and Bridgeport. He wll also spend 4 

few nights at Mt. Auburn, and help R. Burt 
Doan in a meeting at Armington. He cannot 
answer one call for his services in ten but 
he likes to have them come. 

W. W. Denham and the Carthage Chureh 
are anticipating a great meeting in Novem 
ber with W. E. Harlow, evangelist. 

F. A. Sword is waking things up at Toluca 
where J. T. Moore is the faithful minister. 
There were forty-one additions up to Sur 
day September 24. 

H. F. Kern, who ministers to the Belle 
Plaine Church in Marshall County, reports 
the work moving along in good shape. 

Miss Myrtle B. Parke, minister at Cam 
lock, has been engaged to conduct a revival 
meeting at Hudson before the holidays. 

Everett Stephens of Paris is entering upo" 
the work of the ministry and is highly spoken 
of by the pastor, W. W. Sniff. He can serve 
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churches near Paris. Write him or Brother 


Sniff. 

E. P. Gish is in a meeting at Oakford and 
the prospects are that he will organize a new 
church. 

The contract has been let for the new 
church at Normal to cost about $35,000, J. H. 
Gilliland, minister. Work begins at once. 
The congregation has purehased a splendid 
lot centrally located on the street car line. 
Normal church is coming into her own. 

October is an important month for state 
missions, for, during this time, preparation 
is being made for taking the offering and 
making it really worthy and worth while. 
The minister who is deeply interested in this 
matter will hang up the big poster soon as 
it comes, announce “Illinois Day” frequently. 
read up on the subject and get himself full 
of it, talk it and pray for it till the whole 
church catches his enthusiasm, and when the 
dav comes (first Sunday in November) and 
he presents the opportunity the brethren will 
be ready to respond liberally and cheerfully. 

Tell your people about our Annuity Plan 
whereby they can make large gifts to our 
society and receive 6 per cent in semi-annual 
payments as long as the annuitant lives. He 
pays no taxes and has no worry about in- 
vestments and the income is certain. ‘The 
plan commends itself to every business man. 
Send to us for literature. 

J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Deweese, Office Sec’y-Treasurer. 

Bloomington, Tl). 





Eureka College 








Eureka College opened this fall with the 
largest atendance for several years. The in- 
erease in attendance is in the college proper. 
To those of us who read aright the signs of 
the times, this is encouraging. It may be 
that Eureka College and all other schools 


of a similar character will be compelled 
to eliminate the Preparatory Department 


within a few years. We are making our 
fight now for the high school graduates and 
the success that we have attained this year 
adds encouragement to the battle. 

Brother A. McLean delivered a wonder- 
ful address at the opening of college. He is 
always a visitor in Eureka and 
never more so than at present. His vision of 
greater things, his loyalty to our plea, and 
his interest in our people commend him to 
the people of Eureka and vicinity. The 
students, old and _ new, especially 
charmed with his message. There were many 
other interesting things in the opening days 
of college, but to mention all would require 
too much Space. 


welcome 
were 


The friends of the college who have ob- 
served the closing of our Endowment Cam- 
paign which ended September 1, will be glad 
to know that our money is coming in quite 
rapidly. I have not asked the chairman of 
the committee for a few days, but feel safe 
in saying that setlement has been made on 
something like $75,000 or $80,000 already. 
We hope to have everything straightened up 
soon. Thus we have had no difficulty with 
anyone who made a pledge toward th® En- 
dowment Fund. Two or three men said to me 
that they did not expect to have to pay 
when the pledge was made, but they wanted 
to make me feel good. I am always willing 
to have my good feelings “cashed in.” 

It is too early to make definite announce- 
ment concerning the next specjal campaign. 
We ought to have $35,000 within a year for 
new buildings and we ought to have $100,090 
additional endowment within the next two 
years. The trustees are working on these 
two propositions now, and one or the other, 
or both, will un loubtedly be launched within 
the next two weeks. In the mean time we 
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want our friends everywhere to remember 
that the battle has only commenced. 


H. H. Perers. 


Evreka’s New President. 

Charles E. Underwood, the newly elected 
president of Eureka College is a graduate 
of Butler College and Yale. He expects to 
receive the degree of PhD. from the latter 
institution before taking up the active duties 
of his new position. For several years he 
has been professor in the Bible College of 
Missouri where he took high rank and where 
his going will be greatly missed. Eureka 
has been blessed in its acting president, Prof. 





President-Elect Charles E. Underwood. 


A. C. Gray, since the resignation of R. E. 
Hieronymus more than a year ago. Professor 
Gray will continue in the work of teaching 
in the college now that his administrative 
responsibilities are to be assumed by Mr. 
Underwood. The new president takes up 
his work February 1. 





Chicago 





The chureh at Irving Park has called 
an assistant pastor, who will take charge at 
the athletic work in their gymnasium annex. 
Physical culture classes are being arranged. 

“Gypsy” Smith was a recent visitor here. 
He spoke at some of the churches. The large 
auditorium at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, John Timothy Stone pastor, was 
unable to care for the large number of peo- 
ple who desired to hear the “Gypsy.” He 
is on his way west to begin a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings. 

The program for the quarterly assembly 
October 8, at the First Methodist Church, 
corner Washington and Clerk, has been com- 
pleted. The main address will be delivered 
by Dr. Willett, who will speak on “Chicago 
Missionary Ideals.” O. F. Jordan will tell of 
the “Achievements of a Year.” Will F. 
Shaw, Vaughan Dabney and Basil Keus- 
seff will bring reports of the work in their 
respective fields. 

The officers of the C. W. B. M. union send 
out a last announcement of their rally to be 
held “Thursday, October 5, at Sheffield 
Avenue Church, corner George street and 
Sheffield avenue. 

At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Business Men’s Association, a 
committee was appointed tv arrange for a 
social union banquet to be held October 19. 
The fellowship at gatherings ever 
proves rich and churches «re urged to ¢o- 
operate in making this a well-attended and 
inspirational banquet. 


such 


VAUGHAN DABNEY. 
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Church Life | 


Work is progressing rapidly on the new 
church at 

















Knoxville, Iowa 

L. C. Harris, for two years pastor of First 
Church, Onawa, Iowa, has resigned. 

W. B. Wilson, of Delta, rowa, has begun 
his new pastorate at Grinnell, Iowa. 


David J. Elsea has resigned his work at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and will probably locate in 
some Western field. 


W. H. Knotts, formerly of Storm Lake, 
Iowa, has assumed his duties as 
Highland Park Church, Des 


pastor of 


Moines, Iowa. 


D. Munro, for six years minister of the 
chureh at Algonac, Mich., has accepted a 
call to Wychwood Church, Toronto, Ont. 


Garrett McQuiddy has concluded his pas- 
torate at Alva, Okla., and will take up work 
in Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Large audiences have attended W. J. 
Minges’ meeting at Herington, Kan. There 
were 367 additions during the first eighteen 
days. 


FE. B. Quick, for three years pastor at 
First Church, Braddock, Pa., has resigned to 
enter Yale Divinity School where he will 
take a post-graduate course. 


A. O. Riall, until recently connected with 
Texas Christian University at Fort Worth, 
has accepted a call to First Church, Com- 
merce, Tex. 


The new building being erected by the con- 
gregation at Mineola, Tex., is rapidly nearing 
completion. It is hoped that it will be ready 
for occupancy by October 10. . 


W. R. Burbridge and A. E. Buss are in a 
meeting at Dewey Church near Smith Center, 
Kans., with C. S. Earley. There have been a 
number of additions. 

William Oeschger, of Cotner University, 
Bethany, Neb., is assisting Wm. J. Carey in 
a meeting at Havelock, Neb. There were six 
confessions at the first Sunday service. 


Many delegations from nearby towns are 
attending Charles Reign Scoville’s meetings at 
Terre Haute, Ind. During the first two 
weeks there were 443 accessions. 


An interesting contest is in progress be- 
tween the Sunday-schools of Chillicothe and 
Brookfield, Mo. At present Chillicothe is 
leatling. 


W. F. of Franklin Circle 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, has returned from a 
three months trip in Europe and begun his 
new season’s work at the church with char- 
acteristic vigor. 


Rothenberger, 


Central Church, Fitzgerald, Ga., is without 
a pastor, due to the resignation of C. Thos. 
Combs. Correspondence regarding this fief 
may be addressed to H. W. Brown, Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. 


H. K. Pendleton, of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
who was recently called to the pastorate of 
the church at Independence, Mo., has ac- 
cepted and will begin his work there Novem- 
ber 1. 


The church at Ann Arbor gave a reception 
recently to weleome George W. Knepper to 
its pastorate. Mr. Knepper, who is well- 
known through his interest in social better- 
ment, was formerly pastor at Wilkinsburg, 
a suburb of Pittsburgh, Pa. Previous to 
entering the ministry he devoted seven years 
to Y. M. C. A. work. 
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W. B. Harter has concluded his pastorate 
at Sterling, Colo., where he has ministered 
for the past two and one-half years. The 
Sunday-school at Sterling has recently been 


reorganized on the commission plan. 


Ek. N. Duty, who 
ate at Minerva, Ohio, will 
there in December This church will be the 


has resigned his pastor 
close his work 


annual convention of 


12-13 


meeting place of the 
Ninth District, October 


The meeting of the Kentucky Christian 
Mission Society was held at Frankfort, Sep 
tember 18-20 There was a large atendance 


more than a thousand visitors being present. 


Many well-known speakers from Kentucky 
and adjoining states were on the program. 
The church at Platte ( ity, Mo., has ex 
tended a unanimous call to their pastor, 
Harry | Tucker, to remain with them 


another vear Mr. Tucker has been with this 


congregation for six vears. 


Plans are nearly completed for the new 
Norwood Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, and cov 
struction work will begin soon. An attrac 
tive edifice is planned and an institutional 


department will be maintained Tn addition 


to the usual activities of the eongregation. 


W. J. Lockhart, of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
concluded his meeting with Thomas W. Graf 


ton at Jackson Avenue Church, Kansas City, 
Mo The Men’s Brotherhood took an active 
part in conducting the meeting and con- 


tributed much to its success. 


gation at Newton, Iowa, re 
eighth anniversary of 


Leake. During this 


rhe congre 
cently celebrated the 
the pastorate of E. F. 


time the work has made good progress as a 
result of united and harmonious congrega- 
tion 


J. F. Baxter of New Castle, Pa... who was 
called to the pastorate of Central Church, 
Flint. Mich begins his work there October 
15. He will succeed J. Frank Green who has 
accepted the work of corresponging secretary 


for the Michigan Missionary Society. 
Rose T. Armbruster, who is stationed at 
Akita, Japan, writes the following: “Four 


baptisms in Akita Church today, three young 
Attendance at 
twenty-four of 


men and a married woman. 


morning service was forty, 


whom were women Usually men _ pre 


dominate.” 


Work has begun on the new house of 
congregation 


Ind. The 


birch 


erected bv the 
Indianapolis, 


worship to be 
of Centenary Church 
handsome one of 
$20,000. It 


building will be a 
and stone, erected at a cost of 
is expected that it will be ready for occu- 
pancy by the first of the year. C. W. Parks 


is the minister 

VW I. Clarke and O. M. Walker held a 
meeting recently at Tenth Street Church, 
Padueah, Ky where G. D Wyatt ministers 
The meeting lasted three weeks and during 
fiat time there were fifty-one additions. All 
the organizations of the church were greatly 


strengthened and the Sunday-school reached 


the front rank standard 

George \ Campbell pastor of First 
Chure!} Hannibal, Mo... was one of the 
speakers at a recent meeting held by thirty 
pastors and laymen, representing the vari 
ous churches of Hannibal. The meeting was 
held in the interests of the Men and Religioy 
Forward Movement, and efforts are being 
made to interest the laymen of the church 


in this movement 
annual meeting of the churches of 


Ind., was held 


The first 
Shelby County, 
23-24, at 
All of the 
exception were 
speakers were the following: E. E 
Fred Garry L. Cook, L. E 


September 


Fairland with a good attendance. 
county, with one 
Among the 


Moorman, 


churches in the 
represented. 


Jacobs, Murray, 
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O. E. Gulley, L. E. Brown and Mrs. Anna 
Atwater. Next year’s meeting will be held 
at Morristown. 


A temporary structure has been erected at 
Billings, Mont., under the leadership of J. 8. 
Raum, state secretary. This will house a 
new congregation which was organized 
through the efforts of Frank Maples, pastor, 


of First Church, who saw the immediate 
need of providing for the rapidly growing 


membership in that locality. A good site 
has been secured and a permanent building 
will replace the temporary structure as soon 
as funds are forthcoming. 


W. J. Wright, of Enid, Okla., 
to hold two or three meetings during the ap- 
proaching autumn and winter. He _ will 
furnish one of the best singers in the work. 
Mr. Wright has had much experience in 
union meetings with the best known men 
in that line of evangelism, and likewise in 
the best churches of our brotherhood. His 


intends 


work is not sensational or spectacular, It 
is positive and constructive. 


First Church, lowa, where 
S. M. Perkins celebrated the 
seventy-second anniversary on September 24. 
This was followed by a ten days’ rally serv- 

Finis S. Idleman, of Des 
preached each evening on the 
“Jesus and the Home;” 
Gospel;” “What Christ 
is to Men;” “C. W. B. M. Address;” “The 
Meaning of Discipleship;” “A Man After 
God’s Own Heart;” “The Church and the Mor- 
al Man;” Strength and Weakness of Protest- 
antism;” “The Godd Samaritan;” “Oppor- 
tunity and the Kingdom.” Home Coming 
Day was celebrated October 1. 


Davenport, 
ministers, 


ice, at which 
Moines, 


following subjects: 


Iowa, 


“Monuments of the 


H. L. Ice, 
series of excellent 
In spite of frequent interruptions by rains, 
the convening of the delegates of the Belmont 
County Sunday-school Association and the 
West Virginia State Fair at Wheeling, the 
metings were a decided success, much inter- 
est being manifested throughout, resulting 
in thirty-six additions, twenty-seven of which 
meeting was a 


pastor at Shadysde, Ohio, just 


closed a meetings there. 


were by immersion. This 
source of great strength to the congregation, 
leaving our plea more firmly and favorably 
established in this community and building 
the church up to where they can hope for 


still greater things in the future. 


Dr. W. N. Lemmon sends the following 
letter from Looag, Philippine Islands: 
“Loaag Station Itocos Notre, P. I, has 


come through the storms of July which have 


been unusually severe—with the following 
report: 1,016 medical treatments; twelve 
surgical operations; forty-one surgical treat- 
twelve visits in city. It has been almost 


impossible to reach other towns, owing to 
being surrounded 
by rivers it is an exceedingly difficult andy 
dangerous undertaking to attempt 
so we have had to confine our work toa limited 
area. In the evangelistic department 
1,000 tracts distributed; 


excessive rains, ur city 


crossing, 


266 ser- 
given: 
111 houses visited; 509 in 
ind eight baptisms recorded. One evangelist 
could not monthly meeting and 
three churches not yet heard from. Last 
Roquin’ was called on by the 


mons were 


Sunday-schools 
reach the 


month ‘San 
people to send rain and I rear he has over 
done the thing; roofs destroyed ‘and much 
other damage done. We will have to ask 
this saint to not lay it on so heavy next 
time.” 


William Bayard Craig has returned from 
his vacation trip to California and resumed 
services at Lenox Avenue Church, New York, 
The services on September 24 were in line 
work of the Men and 
In the evening the mission- 


teligion For- 


with the 

ward Movement 

ary objective of the campaign was observed 
: . ‘ 
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by an address an Foreign Missions, by A, 
L. Shelton, M. D., of Batang, Thibet. Dr. 
Shelton is home on furlough and has a won- 
derful story to tell of his mission work, 
His station is 260 miles overland from post 
office and is 14,000 feet above sea. The 
nearest doctor is 700 miles away. After a 
course in the Post Graduate Hospital, Dr. 
Shelton will return to Thibet. 


as announced in these col- 
umns last spring, closed his thirteen years’ 
pastorate of First Church, St. Paul, Septem- 
ber 24. The Tuesday evening following the 
congregation gave him and Mrs. Harmon a 
farewell reception. He will spend a few 
months on a farm near Cable, Wis., trying, 
as he says, “to rebuild my fallen arches.” 
This figure of speech is quite as pertinent, 
no doubt, as it is striking. The St. Paul 
work through these years has been most dif- 
ficult and no doubt the stress of the burden 
would make a man feel that the arches of 
his strength had been somewhat strained. 
After a rest, Mr. Harmon will travel in 
Europe and then be ready for another pas- 


A. D. Harmon, 


torate. 

First Church, 
tended a unanimous call to VU. E 
Mishawaka Church is to be congratulated on 
securing his services and it is felt that an 
impetus will be given to the work which will 
lead to the accomplishment of much good. 
Mr. Tomes graduated from Butler College, 
Ind., in 1904, and has sincé had charge of the 
Englewood, Indianapolis; Amn 
and for the past three years 
Kalamazoo, Mich. For 
some time he was at the head of the state 
Christian Endeavor work in Indiana. While 
serving the Mishawaka Church he will take 
a course of training in Applied Christianity 
at the Chicago University, making his home 
in Mishawaka and spending a part of each 
week there. E. M. Barney, of Indianapolis, 
who has twice been pastor of the Mishawaka 
Church, and has endeared himself to the 
heart? of the people, has again been serving 
them and has assisted them in securing Mr. 
At a recent congregational meeting, 


at Mishawaka, Ind., has ex- 
Tomes. ‘The 


churches at 
Arbor, Mich.: 
of the church at 


Tomes. 
in recognition of the valuable services rend- 
ered by Mr. Barney, he was enthus iastically 
and unanimously elected pastor emeritus, 
honor conferred on few preachers in the 
brotherhood. 


The Movement is Moving 


By the time these lines are being read the 
opening guns will be booming in the great 
Men and Religion Forward Movement cam 
paign, in thé city of Minneapolis. The fol 
lowing specialists have been employed by the 











beg 
- 
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movement, and among them several of our 
own workers: 

Chas. Stelzle, Fred S. Goodman, W. E. 
Beiderwolf, A. M. Bruner, R. A. Waite, 
David Russell, J. A. Whitmore, I. J. Lan- 
sing, W. C. Pearce, W. R. Lane, Charles R. 
Drum, Fred B. Smith, Clarence A. Barbour, 
C. R. Scoville, John M. Dean, W. A. Brown, 
John Alexander, W. L. Binger and Raymond 
Robins. 

It will be a matter of great satisfaction 
to those who are anticipating a campaign 
in their local communities to know that the 
above men have been secured to act as spe- 
cial representatives upon the field and are 
ready for the year’s work. The central 
cities, for the most part, are thoroughly 
organized, and are pressing the campaign 
vigorously. In most of the campaign cities 
our people are in the fore-front. We are now 
solicitous that each of the Christian churches 
and the campaign centers shall find them- 
selves in intimate vital codperation with the 
work. It seems to us of utmost importance 
that men of our churches, in addition to our 
ministers, should attend the convention 
which occurs nearest to them, and while you 
may not be on any committee, your presence, 
counsel and cojperation will be of great 
value. 

As soon as the conventions are far enough 
along so that their method of operation may 
explain more fully the nature of the eight 
day campaigns, we expect to put before you 
graphically, just how the campaigns are con- 
ducted. After months of earnest endeavor 
in the work of preparation the -time has 
come for the real bedrock work of the Men 
The need 
of such effort and of special emphasis upon 


and Religious Forward Movement, 


a more vigorous type of Christian program 
for men and boys has been strongly empha- 
sized in hundreds of our churches. 
ple have allied themselves with local com- 


Our peo- 


mittees which have at once encouraged en- 
larged work and are now actually in the 
midst of revival. The conference at Silver 
Bay was attended by 318 leaders of Chris- 
tian forces from ninety-seven different cities, 
representing nearly every province and state 
of the continent, and was so intense that 
many delegates expressed the conviction that 
it alone was worth the whole movement. 
Other training centers have also been giving 
large place to the plans. Lake Geneva, Estes 
Park, Lake Couchiching and Mt. Gretna have 
reported unusually strong meetings, all of 
Which have been adding momentum to the 
eall which is being sounded out for a renais- 
sance in the masculine emphasis of Chris- 
tian enterprises, and have also been present- 
ing a program for permanent effort that is 
in advance of any hitherto proposed. 

Brethren, this is no idle word but a strong 
admonition for our people who have not yet 
identified themselves with this movement. 
Every one of our churches should observe the 
program for Rally Day, which was originally 
set for September 24. If you have not al- 
ready done so you should take the matter 
up at once, The church that puts most into 
this movement is bound to get the most out, 
or it. As the campaign progresses, until 
three or four teams are at work simultane- 
ousls in different parts of the country, jit 
will be very essential that our men every- 
are lined up with the movement. 

If you have not already seen the literature, 
send twenty-five eents to the Brotherhood 
of Disciples of Christ, 420 R. A. Long Bldg., 
Kansas ( ity, Mo., and a packet will be sent 


ti you. E. E. Evwiorrt. 
Kansas (ity. Mo. 


vhere 


Victory in Sight 
he friends ‘ 
beginning to 
of completing 


f Transylvania University are 
feel jubilant over the prospect 
in the near future, the en- 
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dowment campaign which has been in pro- 
gress for nearly two years. 

Of the $240,000 required, $225,000 has been 
subscribed thus far. However, three things 
must be considered: first, that practically 
all the subscriptions received with the ex- 
press understanding that the entire $240,- 
000 be raised; second, that the field has 
been canvassed closely, much of it again and 
again, until few prospects remain; third, 
that but little time remains in which to 
secure the remaining $15,000. “All or none” 
has been our slogan. 

It would be humiliating in the last degree 
to those who are especially interested in 
Transylvania, and anything but creditable 
to the Disciples, for disaster to come at this 
juncture. Let all who are willing to make 
a subscription of $50 or more, payable, with- 
out interest, on or before June 1, 1916, write 
me to that effect at once. 

Lexington, Ky. R. H. CROSSFIELD, 

President Transylvania University. 
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: 
Hiram College 

With an enrollment in excess of the ex- 
pectations of those at the head of the college 
work, Hiram began a new year Tuesday, 
September 19, for the first time in her his- 
tory strictly as a college institution, the 
move of the trustees abolishing the academic 
department taking effect with the opening of 
Universal satisfaction is 
heard over the results so far apparent from 
the inovation and a most promising year as 
well as future for our Western Reserve insti- 
tution of learning is anticipated. 

Sunday, September 24, President Miner L. 
Bates delivered the annual convocation ser- 
mon, which was an eloquent presentation of 
the value of thought to give men liberty. 
The discourse was scholarly and heard by a 
large and appreciative audience. 

The new members of the faculty whose 
first impressions have been good are: W. 


this school year. 
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time. 


children at recess. 
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When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 
These biscuit are little nuggets of nutrition. 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work, 

Many business men eat them at ten 

in the morning. So do school 
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Leigh Sowers, 6f Harvard and a graduate of 
Lake Forest College who is at the head of 
department; Miss Magdalena 
Harbor, who becomes in- 
structor in the German department of 
modern languages and assistant dean of 
women at Bowler Hall; Miss Edna Drum- 
mond, a graduate of Oberlin and former in- 
structor in Muskingum College, who will in- 
struct in the department of music; Miss 
Georgia Clark, of Ann Harbor, who will as- 
sist in the English department and Frank 
Altdoeffer, formerly of Brown University, 
who is the new physical instructor. 

{ number of improvements have been made 
to the college buildings during the summer 
including work on the girl’s dormitories 
which will make them more attractive and 
laboratory has been 


the English 
Stukey, of Ann 


comfortable. A new 
added to the college building which will be 
utilized especially for the advanced courses in 
science, including an additional year to the 


course in chemistry. 


Wisconsin News. 
The Wisconsin Christian Missionary As- 
sociation held its forty-eigth anual conven- 
tion at the First Church, Milwaukee, Septem- 
ber 14-17. The attendance was the largest 
in the history of the association and in some 
other respects there was evidence of decided 
advancement. All were delighted to have 
with us Mrs. Atwater, C. C, Smith, Austin 
Hunter, Vaughan Dabney, J. H. Garrison, 
B. M. Hopkins, from without the state with 
us The program in all respects was good 
and the deliberations most helpful. Reports 
from all departments show a most helpful 
condition. Every one unites in declaring the 
past year the best in the history of the work 
We give a few items from the 
Places 


of the state. 
report of the corresponding secretary: 
visited, some a number of times, thirty-six; 
held, five; baptisms, eighty-eight; 
accessions, fifty-four; sermons and 
ministers located, five; 
buildings dedicated, 


revivals 
other 
special addresses, 175; 
churche organized, three: 
meetings arranged for, other 
issues of Wiscon- 


two; revival 
than held by himself, six; 
sin Christian Monthly edited, published and 
mailed money raised in state for state work, 
places assisted in regular work, 
individuals 


$1,964.48; 
nine, in evangelistic work, four; 
baptisms by missionary pas- 
number of days 


supported, nine; 
tors, 114; otherwise, ninety; 
service, 779; sermons preached, 346. 
Perhaps the most important feature of the 
past year’s work was the actual net gain in 
the membership of the churches of 33.63 per 
cent. We wonder if this isn’t a record. Wis 
consin has caught a vision of larger things. 
Larger plans have been laid and loftier aims 
Hereafter there 
f officers made possible by 
The conven- 
tion of officers for next year are: President, 
Mark Wayne Williams, Milwaukee: vice- 
president, P. Sig. Stone, Rib Lake; 
i a teckholt, Viroqua. The 
directors, who are to elect their own officers, 
are: President, J. C 
vice-president, J. H 


established for next vear. 
will be two sets « 


amendment of the constitution. 


secretary, 
board of 


Thurman, Green Bay; 
Fisher, Evansville; re 


Bullock, Richland 


cording secretary, J. H 


Center; treasurer, Rupert A. Nourse, Muil- 
waukee; corresponding secretary, Frank L. 
Van Voorhis, Green Bay; J. O. Klapp, I. W. 
Davis, additional members. The next convyen- 


tion will be held at Footville, September 12- 
15, 1912. The brethren of Milwaukee cared 
splendidly for the convention, both churches 
participating. FRANK L. VAN Voornts. 
Cor. See’y & Supt. of Missions. 
Green Bay, Wis 


Milwaukee First Church Cel- 
ebrates. 


First Church, Milwaukee, Wis., celebrated 
its twenty-fifth 


anniversary in quite an 
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elaborate series of exercises. On one Sun- 
day Dr. J. H. Garrison, of St. Louis, and 
C. C. Smith, who was the first pastor of the 
Meetings of various kinds were held 
On the following Sunday 
the pastor, C. C. Wilson, preached ,in the 
morning and G. C. Morrison, of The Christian 
Century, spoke in the evening on “The Ideals 
of the Disciples of Christ,” to a union meet- 
ing of four congregations in the Hanover 
Street Congregational Church. There is a 
fine spirit of unity among the churches of 
the south side of Milwaukee, where First 
Church is situated. The very bigness and 
urgency of their common problem in that 


church. 
during the week. 


environment draws the people of God to- 
gether. It is a rather unusual thing for the 
ideals of the Disciples to be made the theme 
of an address at a union meeting, but it 
was felt by Mr. Wilson that such an interpre- 
tation of our historic purposes could be made 
as would lead to a better understanding and 
yet more complete co-operation among the 
churches of that community. The pastor of 
First Church stands high in the city. He is 
thoughtful, deeply in earnest, conservative, 
and modern in his interests. His people are 
loyal and united, and the best days of church 
are before it. 


National Benevolent Asssocia- 
tion Activities. 

After mith delay the organization of our 
Northwestern forces has been satisfactorily 
completed. This means that the work at 
Walla Walla, Wash., will 
vigorously. There is a great need for en- 
largement of the association’s work in the 
northwest. Many aged brethren are wait- 
ing for the promised needed comfort of the 
home at Walla Walla. With an efficient 
organization and the hearty support of all 
the churches in the northwest, the long-felt 
need in that great empire can and will be 
supplied to the joy and satisfaction of all. 

The annual meeting of the Christian 
Orphans’ Home, St. Louis. will be held at the 
Home Tuesday, October 2 This is the time 
for the election of officers. All members, those 
who have contributed $1 a year or more, are 
invited to be present and participate in the 
proceedings. They will enjoy the annual re- 
port, for the year has been one of unequalled 
fruitfulness. 

Mrs. Oreon E. Scott, the president of the 
soard of the Christian Orphans Home, has 


now be pushed 
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returned after an all summer’s vacation, 
She went away with badly injured health, 
Her home-coming brings with it an added 
pleasure because she comes back with jm- 
proved health. She has devoted herself up- 
sparingly to the Orphans’ Home. 

The following named persons are the only 
authorized representatives of the association: 
J. D. Dillard, Missouri; J. W. Strawn, Okla. 
homa, Kansas and Nebraska; A. J, Bush, 
Texas; E. T. C. Bennett, Iowa; Fred Kline, 
Illinois; M. Gunn, Ohio; and J. P. Dayis, 
Indiana. These, with the accredited vice. 
presidents of the local churches, where ap- 
pointed, are prepared to show certificates of 
appointment bearing the seal of the corpora- 
tion. The same is true of the field men, 
When in doubt ask for the certificate, 
Money not sent through the vice-presidents 
or field men should be sent directly to the 
general office, 2955 N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis, 

JAS. H. Monorter. 


Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


Doctor Drummond writes that in the 
month of August he treated nine hun- 
dred and seventy-five out-patien’s:. The total 
attendance at the dispensary was two thou- 
sand and seventy-nine. The lack of rain has 
made it possible for people to come in from 
the villages, and there are many villages 
among the patients. One day two women 
brought a child for treatment. ‘They said, 
“Oh, please give medicine that this child may 
soon recover. We have been three days get- 
ting here with it.” A man came the other 
day from a town one hundred and fifty miles 
distant. He said that I had saved the life 
of a friend of his and he wanted to bring 
another friend here for treatment.” 

In India the summer has been dry. The 
outlook for the crop is not encouraging. Re- 
cently the rains have been good, but the re 
port is that these rains are local. In some 
districts there is an abundance while in 
others searcely any. The lack of rain has 
caused sickness. Plague has broken out in 
a town sixty miles from Harda. 

In India several men are asking for bap- 
tism. They say that in becoming Christians 
they. will be ostracized from their people and 
unable to earn their own living. They say: 
“Give us something to do, anything by which 
we may earn our bread.” A tract of land 
that would accommodate five thousand peo 
ple can be purchased for $25,000. The mis- 


—__—< 
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sion believes if it had such a tract of land 
where the Christians could be offered self- 
support, it would be filled with Christian 
families within five years. 

C. E. Robinson of Japan reports that a 
ministerial student of Sendai was recently 
drowned. He was the most faithful worker 
the Sendai church. He leaves a widowed 
mother. A promising student preacher Lag 
been stricken down by tuberculosis. rhe 
greatest need of the mission is faithful Jap- 


in 


anese workers. . 

There were three baptisms in the Sendai 
district during the month of August. One 
of the Japanese pastors has come to a. 
He expects to attend school for a few years 
then work among his own people. 


and Hagin reports one baptism 


Mrs. Fred E. 
at Hongo, Japan. . 

Miss Kate Johnson announces one baptism 
Lord’s Day, August 27, in Tokyo, the result 
of the work in Sendai. She says that it was 
the hottest summer they have had in Tokyo 
in many years. 

0. J. Grainger and family have started 
back to India, Their furlough was of the 
createst benefit to them. They feel because 
of their experiences while at home they are 
petter fitted than ever for their work in 
India. They know the brotherhood better 
and are in closer touch with the executive 


committee. 

Herbert Smith of Lotumbe, Africa W rites, 
“We are not in our new house yet. We shall 
be clad to get there, of course, but the mud 
hemes has never worried us very much, It 
has many inconveniences, we know, but since 
it was the best we could have we have no 
need to complain. We get jiggers in our toes, 
but then it is some fun getting them out, 
especially when you think your toe 1s com- 
Brother Hedges is about ready to 


If he keeps 


ing off. 
put the roof on the new house. Kee 
well it will not be long before we are living 
with boards beneath our feet again. I am very 
glad to report that the work of the whole 
African mission is doing very well at present. 
“It js wonderful what the gospel is doing 
here. Of course, we cannot talk of nationai 
movements as in China, Japan and India, be- 
cause the African people is divided and sub- 
divided. If the Congo people were united, 
the Belgian state would not be here for one 
They would drive the Jelgians into 
At present the state is not trying 
It is content 


month. 
the sea. 
to do anything for the people. 
with collecting taxes and keeping the peace. 
The state is not a teacher in any way what- 
ever.” 

\. F. Hensey writes: 
doing the fine st work we have ever seen done 
by native preachers. At the last conference 
they brought in over -three hundred people 


“Our evangelists are 


with them. The outposts need visiting very 
badly, but in the absence of Mr. Moon and 
the departure of Mr. Wilson, I cannot hope 


to go. so tomorrow two of the elders of the 
church leave for a three week’s visit to all 
4 week ago two more left to 
in the Monieka district. We are 
vith them two goéd men to open 


the outposts 
Wsit those 


sending 


the work in an important town up there, and 
one goes with the Bolenge elders to begin an 
outstation at Tlanga. Last night we had 


one of the best meetings of the native church 
we have had for months. The Christians 
report visits that they had made to nearby 
a number of backsliders wish to 
return to their Lord.” 

H. C. Saum reports six baptisms at Bilas- 
pur, India. The evangelists are taking a 
good degree of interest in their work. 

The missionary year closes the last day 
of September. In a few days it will be known 
how much money has been received, The 
annual report will be published about the 
first of November. That will give full and 


towns and 


detailed accounts of the work. 
M. Rarns, Secretary, 


Cincinnati, O. F. 
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October 20. 


the person of Christ. 


in at once. 
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The Divinity of Christ 


By ECodward Scribner Ames 








In Six Chapters 


1. THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 
2. AN EMPIRICAL VIEW OF JESUS 
3. WHY I AM NOT A UNITARIAN 


4. THE FRIENDSHIP OF JESUS 
5. THE RE-INCARNATION OF CHRIST 
6. TWO OR THREE AND CHRIST 


This book is now in press. It will be ready 
It contains a statement of Dr. 
Ames’ views on the problems centering around 


But it is more than a 


treatise. It is a living word spoken to the hearts 
and souls of living people. Orders may be sent 
Price 65 cents postpaid. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 
700 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago. 








R. A. Long to Make Brother- 
hood Tour. 

During the month of October Mr, R. A. 
Long, President of the Brotherhood of Dis- 
ciples of Christ, has determined to visit our 
centers of influence and address our people 
upon the subject of the Brotherhood. He 
will be accompanied on the tour by various 
directors of the Brotherhood Movement and 
one of its secretaries. In recent years since 
Mr. Long became prominent among our peo- 
ple he has been compelled to decline many 
invitations to make before our 
churches, men’s organizations, and 
groups of people. 
made necessary by the execution of his large 
business enterprises, but seeing the neces- 
sity at this time of a more determined ad- 
vance in the affairs of men in the church, 
Mr. Long has arranged his business affairs 
so that he can devote the entire month of 
October to this tour. 

Already announcements have been issued 
covering a number of the points apd the 
matter of his visit has been undertaken with 
our people in all of the various cities look- 
ing toward a consummation of arrangements 
for both afternoon and evening meetings. It 
is understood that the afternoon meetings 
will be for both men and women, to be ad- 
dressed by specialists upon men’s work and 
women’s work in the church, and will be 
largely of the educational sort. Suppers or 
banquets will be held for men at the eve- 
ning dinner hour at some convenient point 
where the greatest possible company of men 
can be assembied and served. It is aiso 
probable that a representative of the Chris- 
tian Women’s Board of Missions will address 
each of the meetings upon the subject of the 
C. W. B. M. and its early days. 

While on the Pacifie Coast this summer 
Mr. Long had occasion to attend several con- 
ventions of our people besides the Portland 
Convention, among them the Northern and 
Southern California Conventions. He later 


addresses 
various 
These declinations were 








Visited some of the churches along the coast 
and spoke to gatherings of our church men 
at various points, notably at Long Beach, 
San Diego, and Francisco. 
Mr. Long’s 
Francisco 


In speaking of 
appearance, one of our San 
said: “We have been 
many great meetings on the 
coast this year and we -have had many noted 
speakers among us, but no meeting and no 
speaker brought a greater up-lift to our work 
than the Brotherhood meeting in San Fran- 
cisco on last Tuesday night and the National 
President of our Men’s Brotherhood, Mr. 
R. A. Long. There were five men from my 
church present and if we could have had 
five times as many the church would have re- 
ceived five times the enthusiasm, for each 
one of these men brought back all he could 
hold. It would be impossible for any man 
to go through that meeting without being 
possessed with the determinativun to do ‘a 
man’s work in a man’s way.’ Mr, R. A, 
Long is today the most conspicuous man in 
the ranks of the Disciple Movement and 
yet absolutely modest and unassuming. He 


ministers 


blessed with 


started his business career with two fixed 
principles; first, to make money and make 
it honestly; second, to give his money and 
give it wisely. He has been a great success 
in both particulars; he gives probably more 
time to the giving away of his vast wealth 
than he has to the accumulation of it. God 
has given to him wonderful opportunities for 
service and he has grasped them with a 
mighty grip. Power and wealth have only 
served to strengthen the desire for effective 
stewardship.” 

One man sometimes may uplift a nation 
and this man in whose possession mingles 
both wealth and consecration to mighty 
achievements will lead our men to a new 
sense of stewardship if only we may supply 
him with the kind of audiences he seeks. 

The suggestive 
visited by Mr. 
follows: 


dates and cities to be 
Long and party are as 
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Wednesday, October 4, Parsons; Friday, 
October 6, Wichita; Saturday, October 7, 
Topeka; Monday October 9, Kansas City; 
Tuesday, October 10, Joplin; Thursday, 
October 12, St. Louis; Monday, October 16, 
Springfield, 1.1.; Tuesday, October 17, Bloom- 
ington; Wednesday, October 18, Indian- 
apolis; Friday, October 20, Louisville; Sat- 
Monday, 


urday, October ~ 21, Lexington; 


October 23, Cincinnati; Tuesday, October 24, 
Cleveland; Wednesday, October 25, Pitts- 
burg; Thursday, Oct. 26, Buffalo; Monday, 
October 30, Cedar Rapids; Tuesday, October 
31, Des Moines; Wednesday, November 1, 
Omaha; Thursday, November 2, Lincoln. 


The New England Convention. 


On Sunday evening, September 17, at the 
Main Street Church in Worcester, Mass., 
the benediction fell upon a crowded as- 
sembly and what is unanimously proclaimed 
as “the best New England convention in many 





Rev. Lowell C. MePherson. 


years” came to an end. Meeting in this 
historic church, which from the beginning 
has been in the forefront of our work in the 
East, in which a spirit of highminded loy- 
alty to the Disciples plea has been blended 
with «@ richness of culture rare among our 
people, East or West, the entire convention 


was pitched upon a dignified plane. 


The programs were tastefully printed, 
and the sessions were not over-crowded with 
speeches. ‘Suitable music was provided, The 
singing was spiritual. The hymns were not 


not of the “dickey bird” order, but were the 
great moving psalm-like songs of the soul. 
The Gloria in Excelsis was used throughout, 
and the effect of this best of all our hymnals 
was marked throughe ut the convention. To 
one whose ear has been jaded by the cheap 
galloping songs so frequently 


swinging and 


heard in our conventions, the contrast was 
heartening The spirit of the convention 
was good. 

The speeches were uniformly well pre 
pared, and were delivered on time, to expect 
ant audiences It was remarked by the 
president, Rev. | |. Teagarden, that of the 
speakers who accepted places not one failed 
to appear, to begin on time, and to close 


vithin the limits assigned to him. But two 
changes in the programme were made, to 
allow Dr. Albert L. Shelton, of the mission 
at Batang, W. China. to be heard He was 
secured by the committee too late to have 
his name appear. W. A. Parker's Saturday 
night Biblical Study lecture was shifted to 
the Sunday-schoo]l lmur of Sunday morning, 
and President Teagarden who was to have 
preached the convention sermon gave way, 
that the two addresses of Doctor Shelton 
might be heard 

Some of the addresses were notable That 
of W. R. Mains. the minister at Haverhill, 
Mass., on “Praver and Life.” was a master- 
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ful exposition deserving an abiding place in 
our literature. The address of Mrs. Effie 
Cunningham, of Indianapolis, at the women’s 
session was strong and inspiring. The 
three addresses by Lowell C. McPherson, the 
newly elected superintendent of missions and 
New England evangelist, confirmed in all 
minds the wisdom of the committee who 
chose him to direct the work of this section. 
Friday evening’s two addresses by L. N. D. 
Wells, of East Orange, N. J., who spoke for 
the Foreign Society, and M. L. Pontius of 
the Graduate School of Yale University, 
reached high water mark. The former espe- 
cially in view of his theme, found a notable 
response to his message. The address of Mr. 
Pontius was more deliberate, but was 
strongly spoken and impressive. J. W. 
Robbins, of Swampscott, dealt with the 
aspects of the Unity question with great 
clearness and forcefulness. Loren B. San- 
ford spoke humorously and seriously of the 
problems of the small city church, an utter- 
ance that will be remembered as a classic. 
H. S. Conant of the Massachusetts Sunday- 
school Association talked with a readiness 
that reminded his hearers of Herbert Moninger 
or W. C. Pearse of the work of the Bible-school 
in this day of graded lessons and modern 
organization. W. C. Crerie, of the Highland 
Church, in Worcester, delivered an uplifting 
message. G. A. Reinl spoke Saturday eve- 
ning of “The Modern Minister’s Message” 
with a modern minister’s insight, and with 
a prophet’s faith and power. He united a 
rare mysticism with straightforward prac- 
ticalness. Sunday afternoon’s session list- 
ened to a great address and appeal upon the 
general subject of “Christian Benevolence,” 
by the eloquent. secretary of the National 
Benevolent Association, James H. Mo- 
horter. His advocacy of the restoration of 
the grace of giving to its rightful place 
among the graces professed by an Apostolic 
people moved the assembly mightily. His 
former residence in New England, his ac- 
quaintance with New England people and 
problents gave him the open sesame to all 
hearts from the beginning. His influence was 
a blessing to the convention throughout. 

It is no injustice to all others to say, 
however, that the climax of interest in the 
convention centered in the story of Dr- Al- 
bert L. Shelton, the robust, boyish, mild- 
voiced missionary doctor who has brought 
back from Thibet the most wonderful story 
of missionary conquest ever told among our 
people. His address on Saturday evening, 
flashing with humor, ignoring the hardships 
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Did you know that 
the Uniform Sunday 
School lessons for 
1912 will be in The 
Life of Christ? That 
means that you will 
want the very besi 
text for your young 
people’s and aduli 
classes that can be 
found. Even though 
your school is 
graded, up to the In- 
termediate de p art- 
ment, you may still 
find it desirable to 
follow the Uniform 
lessons for the older 
classes. This is sim- 
ply to remind you 
that there has never 
been offered to the 
Sunday School world 
a Life of Christ so 
practical, so usable, 
so true to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up _ the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is a new 
book. A second large 
edition is now being 
prepared to meet the 
great demand ex- 
pected this fall. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


UIE ER 
The New Christian 
Century Co., 
700 E. 40th St. 
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‘that discerning hearers supplied between the 
lines, relating the conditions of life which 
be shared with this primitive, inlahd, 
eople if they are to be won to 
Christianity, was by turns the theme of 
laughter and of tears. His Sunday morning 
address as the main service, following the 
communion, which began with a description 
of the little group of missionaries that met 
for years, three, then four, then five to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper in that far away 
place in t top of the world released the 
s of feeling in the hearts of all. 
ints of the cures performed, which 

with childlike faith to the inter- 


1 


must 


godless | 


it 
t 


flood gat 
His act 
he aser! 
position ; their effect upon the people; 
the friendships he has formed with heathen 


men of rr ind low degree; his account of 
the trag leath of Dr. Z. S. Loftis, and of 
the glo it cast over the missionaries and 
their work: and the story of the heroism of 
the w and children of the missionary 


reated an impression that can never 
The worthy president of the 


convention but uttered the sentiment of all 
hearts when he pledged the New England 
churches to greater zeal than ever before, in 


rt of the misisonary work of the 
India, and 


the supp 


Foreign Society in China, and 


Africa, and wherever its workers may go. 
The executive board was practically all 
re-elected for the coming year. 


One feature adopted by the convention 
which promises much if continued, was the 
setting apart of several hours during the 
devotional study of the 
The writer was honored by being 


sessions for the 
Bible. 

heard in four lecture studies, which dealt 
with “The Missionary Psalms,” “The Mis- 
sionary Prophets,” “The Book of Acts,” and 
a general address entitled “Biblical Study 
and Religious Life.” The reverent hearing 
accorded them augurs well for the profitable 
continuation of this feature of our con- 
ventions. 

Rey. Harry Minnick is a splendid host. 
His great church is standing loyally behind 
a building enterprise that promises to more 
than doubl 
present 


the size and efficiency of the 
structure. A great future is at 
hand for the work in Worcester. A spirit 
of hopefulness prevails throughout the 
churches of this section 


Everett, Mass. Witiis A, PARKER. 


New York City Notes. 

The Disciples of Christ in Greater New 
York took the new sjorough Park Church 
by storm ruesday evening, September 19. A 
mass meeting of the Disciples Missionary 


Union had been arranged with an interesting 





program. but we were not expecting as large 
a delegation from the other churches in the 
city, or as enthusiastic a gathering. It 


demonstrated the fact, the New York Dis- 
en) . 
ciples al is wide awake, as keenly inter- 


ested in progress of the wérk, and re- 
Sspohd with as great interest and enthusiasm 
to the call f 


where. We are apreciating the stupendous 


' 
' 
i 
r service as can be found any- | 
task hef us and by the grace of God will | 
’ 

i 

| 

’ 

' 


mi ind ing what we can to discharge it. 

ri program was arranged in view of the 
a ist started at the Borough Park 
Church. Th 


® superintendent of city missions | 
hurch a word of welcome to | 


gave to thi 


the fell vship of the churches of Christ. 
Which was responded to by Fred S. Nichols, 
their minister M. M. Ammunson gave a 
sy instructive and appropriate address on 
The Program of the Disciples of Christ.” Dr. 
W. Bay ind Craig gave an inspiring report 
of the Portland Convention. The church 
greatly appreciated the meeting and enters 
with greater interest upon their new pro- 
gram. 

With the 


, starting of this new work, we 
have j " ~ : We 
© in Greater New York, six missions and 
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five self-supporting churches. This truly in- 
dicated life, and suggests what ought to be 
the program of the Disciples of Christ in 
this great city, with its nearly five million 
souls, if it is taken for Christ. We are no 
longer a “feeble folk” and cannot now excuse 
ourselves from entering the greater fields and 
assuming the more difficult task for the re- 
demption of our country. 

“Christian Unity Foundation, Study Num- 
ber One, Disciples of Christ” is the title of 
a little booklet of twenty-four pages that 
should be read by every Disciple. Rev. 
Arthur Lowndes, D.D., secretary of the 
Christian Unity Foundation is the author. 
The most interesting and refreshing fact is 
the clear, concise statement of the origin, 
growth and message of the Disciples of Christ. 
We are impressed with the fact, if we all 
work as faithfully to discover the truth, 
emphasize the truths accepted in common, 
Christians would 
largely pass away. The evangelization of 
the cities waits for a united church. 


the dissension among 


The Russian classes in English have opened 
with good interest. Twenty-six men are thus 
far enrolled. The most practical Christian 
service is helping to solve the “alien” prob- 
lem. This work could be entered upon in any 
city where groups of foreigners are found. 
Such work attended to by the young people 
of your church would prove a blessing. 

The ministers of all our churches have re- 
turned from their vacation and taken up 
their work for the fall and winter. They 
are the most optimistic that you could find 
anywhere. They have a message, they be- 
lieve, and are determined to preach it. New 
York City will yet know, the Disciples of 
Christ. 

If any are coming to the city, and will 
write me, I wil send them a list of all our 
churches, so they can be found in their places 
at the church on the Lord’s Day. 

Jos. KEEVIL, 
Supt. of City Missions. 
704 Humboldt St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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4 Different Features 
WHY? 


Ist—“Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushioned. 
2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 
3rd—aA short glass—no need of tipping back the head. 
4th—Automatic Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet Outfit sent on trial. 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


107 No. Dearborn St. Dept. T. Chicago 
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$20 to $50 


AT HOME OR TRAVELING. 


Get Money—I Did—Got $301.27 


worth of plating in two weeks, writes H. L. Smith of Pa. 

George P. Crawford writes: “Mace $7.00 a day.’ 
a farmer, writes: 
Parker, school 
one day, $9.35 














you can do. 


bicycles, and all metal goods 
furnish 


WE WILL | 
HELP YOU. 


AND EXPENSES 
WEEKLY 


J. J. S. Mills, 


“Can easily make $5.00 a day plat-ng.” Thomas 


teacher, 21 years, writes “I made $9.80 profit 
another.”” See what otters are doing—judge what 
, LET US START YOU in the gold, silver, nicgel and 
metal plating business. 
with Prof. Gray’s new line of guaranteed Plating Out- 


$5 to $15 a day can be made doing plating 
Unequaled for plating watches, jewelry, tableware, 

We teach you the art, 
recipes, formulas and trade sccrets Free. No 


‘experience required. We do plating ourselves,—have had years of experienc: We use same materials we 
sell. Materials cost about 10 cents to do $1 worth of plating. All outfits complete. Ready for work when 
received. The Royal, Prof. Gray's New Immersion Process. Qvick, easy, latest method. Goods dipped in 


melted metal—taken out instantly with fine, brilliant, beautiful thick plate, ready to deliver. 
: A boy plates from 100 to 200 pieces tableware daily ) 

DEMAND FOR PLATING IS ENORMOUS. Every family, hotel and 
It’s cheaper and better Every store, 
Platers have all the work they can do 
boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, and solicitors to gather work for a small per cent. 
Customers delighted. We are on old established firm 
Our customers have the benefit of our experience. The chance of a lifetime to 
A vacant store, part of a building, a window or little corner at 
Set up the machine ana commence to make money. 
Send us your address. 


3 to 10 years. 
ing, grinding or electricity necessary. 
restaurant have goods plated instead of buying new. 
factory has goods needing plating. 


is honest and legitimate. 
—know what is required. 
own and control a business of your own. 
home will do. 


monials and circulars free. Don’t wait. 


Guaranteed 
$10 to $30 worth of goods. No polish 
jeweler, shop, 
You can hire 
Replating 
been in business for years 


People bring it 


Our new plan, samples of plating, testi- 
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: | Bethany Graded Lessons 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


Now Cover the Entire Sunday - School 


As tke Bethany Graded Lessons unfold from quarter to quarter it becomes increasingly plain to informed and discerning 
Sunday-school teachers, superintendents and workers that no private or sectarian publishing house can compete successfully 
with the great union enterprise supplying these graded lessons to twelve leading denominations. 





[The Graded Lessons are approaching completion. The Beginners’ and Primary Departments are fully completed. Three of & 
the four Junior grades are complete. Fourth year Junior pupils may use.either third year Junior lessons or first year Inter- 
mediate.” Two of the four Intermediate grades are complete, and these materials may be used for the entire Intermediate 
Department. For Senior and Adult Departments, Dr. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” is provided. Other Adult classes may use Dr, 
Strong’s “The Gospel of the Kingdom.”] 










































The Bethany Lessons surpass all others—absolutely—in every particular in which it is important for lesson helps to 
excel: In mechanical get-up, in chaste and fascinating art work, in practical adaptableness to the needs of both teacher and pupil, 
in sound evangelical and scriptural teaching, in rich spiritual insight. Nothing has been left undone that money, intelligence and | 
Christian character could do to make these lessons the acme of excellence for the Sunday School. 


EVERY LESSON WRITER IS A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY IN THE INTERDENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD! | 
Demonstration of Christian Unity 


Perhaps nothing has been done in modern times to demonstrate so clearly the essential unity of the churches and the possi- 
bility of organic union than the successful carrying through of this great enterprise of an interdenominational series of Sunday- 























m, school lessons. There has been no serious conflict among the editors representing a dozen denominations, among them Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Disciples. If the churches can unite in what they teach their children, who can doubt that 

a co-operation and union is possible at every other point? 

The Bethany Lessons thus afford a signal opportunity for the Sunday Schools of the Disciples to promote Christian Union. 
Study the following diagram: 
} pay tes THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL To Se 
oO e Arranged by the International Sunday School Association, Ki d 
° ’ nzgzaom 
In Fifty-two SUNDAY | PUBLIC 
GRADES DEPARTMENTS AGE | SCHOOL JOSIAH STRONG 

: BY DR. LOA Oe a eS Sas A monthly magazine * 

' 7 for adult classes and 
SUES. | mature young people 

A manual for young Bo Beginners | 4 and 5 Years who wish to study thal 
peoples and adult classes. great vital prob’ems of 
It is conceded to be the Social Christianity. 
most practicable text Pastors and _ church 
for its purpose on the — nn ; Years bee! leaders who wish to see 
market. ard y 3 « Sra the work start off in the 

The book grew in the autumn with zest and | 

r actual experience of . inspiration will recog- ~ 
teaching. From the nize at once the value of | 

f g. , ae : 

q moment it came from be Junior 2 Years bs starting these classes In - 
the press it has been in 3rd 10 | 6th the study of Social Re 
great demand. Another 4th 12 * 7th form. 
edition is now being *| : New classes can be 
prepared for. oe | 3 om easily organized for this _ 

s ears , P = 4 

It is just the thing ands 14 | 4 High study. Old classes can. 
for classes of young peo- 3rd Intermediate =. * i. > be doubled and trebled! § 
ple of Senior department. 4th i &. > Men’s classes will take* 
But it is equally well to these studies with 

te Aulte . amazing interest. 
adapted to adults. . 17 Years | eles, caly S0-cuilll 

Price 50c. In quanti- ist | Senior is * 4° year for twelve numbers. 
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